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Trade Policies of Foreign 
Countries During 1942 


Part I—General Review 


By Henry CuHatmers, Department of Commerce 


ITH THE GREATER PART of the 

world now actually or potentially 
encompassed by the war, and with the 
few remaining neutrals moving uneasiiy 
in its shadow, the usual trade relations 
of most foreign countries, and the meas- 
ures of official control over them, had by 
1942 been eclipsed if not replaced by 
those arising out of the war situation. 


Formation of Two Secluded 
Axis Regions 


The military developments of the past 
year have brought a number of striking 
changes in the accessibility of various 
areas to the several groups of coun- 
tries—changes which have reflected their 
influence also upon the relations be- 
tween other sets of countries. The Japa- 
nese precipitation of war in the Pacific 
in December 1941, and their overrunning 
of Southeastern Asia during the early 
months of 1942, from the Philippines to 
the East Indies and Burma, have added 
that region of the world to the areas 
already practically closed off from gen- 
eral oversea trading by military opera- 
tions and the naval blockades. 

On the other hand, the Allied occupa- 
tion of Algeria and Morocco in Novem- 
ber, and the subsequent adherence to the 
Allied cause of all French Africa except 
Tunisia, joined with the Rommel re- 
treat into Tunisia and the British oc- 
cupation of Madagascar, have brought 
within Allied control and access all of 
the Continent of Africa, outside of the 
currently disputed Tunisian bridgehead. 
The only other non-Allied areas are the 
African colonies of Spain and Portugal, 
both of which have maintained a neu- 
tral position. 

From the commercial viewpoint, the 
developments of 1942 have divided the 
countries of the world into two fairly 
distinguishable, mutually exclusive 
groups—“the Axis’’ and “the rest of the 
world.” However, while Germany and 
Japan are united politically and ideologi- 
cally in their hostility to much the same 
opposing powers, principally Britain, 
Russia, and the United States, they have 
achieved no. significant connections 
either militarily or commercially. In 
fact, the Axis commercial world has 
come to consist of two quite isolated re- 






EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the first of a series of articles, 
analyzing the past year’s developments 
and trends in foreign trade policy. 
This general review will be followed, 
in subsequent issues, by more specific 
analyses of the developments in the 
major world areas accessible to 
commerce. 

A similar series appeared last year, 
in the issues of Foreign Commerce 
Wcekly for January 17, 23, 30, and 
February 7, 1942. 
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gions, which are almost identical with 
the areas within the military control of 
Germany on the Continent of Europe 
and of Japan in Eastern Asia. 

The spread of the war and the exten- 
sion of operations of the Allied forces 
during the course of 1942 left the two 
Axis groups, at its close, almost entirely 
cut off from even such trade intercourse 
with each other, and with the outside 
world, as was still possible to them in 
December 1941. 


Regions Accessible to the 
Non-Axis Countries 


Outside of the two Axis-controlled re- 
gions, most international trade routes 
have been kept substantially open by the 
British and American navies, despite 
heavy sinkings. They now allow active 
trading among the United States, most 
of the British Empire, Latin America, 
most of Africa, and the Near and Mid- 
dle East up to Burma, including the 
neutral countries in these regions as well 
as those which have declared their bel- 
ligerency. 

The Soviet Union is receiving substan- 
tial supplies via three approaches: the 
Arctic route, although at considerable 
risk and loss; the Pacific-Trans-Siberian 
route, in some measure; and the Persian 
Gulf route, in increasing measure, as the 
harbor and overland transport facilities 
are being improved. 

Free China has been almost entirely 
closed off to foreign trade during the 
year, following the cutting off of even the 
limited volume of trade which had moved 


into the interior, although precariously, 
through the ports of Central and South 
China, and through Rangoon and the 
Burma Road. It is now dependent upon 
what can be flown in by cargo planes 
based on Eastern India, and such sup- 
plies as continue to be moved by the 
inland routes from the Soviet Union, 
branching off from the Turk-Sib Rail- 
way. 

The thin and uncertain lines of over- 
sea trade which the neutrals on the 
European continent (Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and Portugal) have striven 
to keep open, throw into relief the se- 
clusion of the rest of Europe. The 
Allied occupation of French North Africa 
and the German occupation of the rest 
of France, late in 1942, only intensified 
that seclusion. While the Germans can 
now draw more openly upon the re- 
sources and production of hitherto un- 
occupied France, both France and Ger- 
many have lost access to the important 
supplies of foods, phosphates, and other 
minerals and fertilizers formerly drawn 
from French Africa, 

Moreover, such limited supplies of rub- 
ber, tin, and other Far Eastern raw ma- 
terials as Germany has been able to get 
from Japan via the blockade runners, 
in return for specially desired industrial 
equipment, have now had an important 
link cut. It is no longer possible to 
unload these products at West Africa, 
and move them overland to Mediterra- 
nean ports for the brief run to Marseille 
or Genoa. 

Whether the shorter Mediterranean 
route to the Middle East, now unsafe for 
either Axis or Allied commercial ship- 
ping, can become a more usable route 
for either side, will depend upon the 
military campaign in progress as the 
year closed. 


Shortage of Essential Products 
and of Shipping Space 


The active participation of the United 
States, the enlargement of the potential 
theater of war to almost global dimen- 
sions, and the general intensification of 
the war program, have called for drastic 
diversion of resources, manpower, and 
productive facilities of the belligerent 
Allied nations to war purposes. This 
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has further curtailed, during the year, 
the volume and range of goods available 
for ordinary civilian use, either of their 
own populations or those in foreign mar- 
kets, despite the strenuous drives for ex- 
pansion in their volumes of production. 

The supply situation has been mate- 
rially aggravated by the shortage of cer- 
tain raw materials hitherto largely ob- 
tained from the Far Eastern areas now 
under Japanese control, although, for a 
number of these, alternative sources or 
synthetic substitutes are actively being 
developed. 

Moreover, the shortage of shipping 
available for the carriage of goods to or 
from countries outside the zones or bases 
of military operations has materially 
limited the movements of international 
commerce even between areas accessible 
to each other. This has affected also 
various commodities of which ample sur- 
pluses are available in the countries of 
their origin, such as coffee, bananas, and 
even petroleum, but for which cargo or 
tanker space cannot now be spared. 


Lend-Lease and Pooling of 
Resources as Trade Forces 


Upon the physical facts of shortages of 
essential products and of shipping, which 
were coming to be increasingly felt dur- 
ing the preceding year even among coun- 
tries located on accessible world trade 
routes, there were superimposed during 
1942 two important governmental deci- 
sions which profoundly affected the move- 
ment of commodities between the non- 
Axis countries. These were the huge 
enlargement of its Lend-Lease operations 
by the United States, after its active entry 
into the war, and the arrangements for 
the pooling of economic as well as mili- 
tary resources on the part of the British 
and American Governments and, in some 
measure, also on the part of others of 
the United Nations. In connection with 
both these policies, the urgency of need 
of the various countries in relation to the 
war program, rather than capacity to 
make current payment, grew in promi- 
nence as the determinant. in the alloca- 
tions of available supplies of essential 
products. 

International pooling of supplies and 
concentration of productive resources had 
been going on since 1940 among most of 
the countries of continental Europe, in- 
cluding not only those occupied by the 
Axis, but also those under its influence 
or without sufficient alternative outlets. 
However, that program differs radically, 
in certain vital respects, from the one 
that has been developing more recently 
among the non-Axis nations. 

Such international pooling of supplies 
as has taken place within continental 
Europe during the war has been mainly 
under German orders or pressure, and the 
reciprocal exchanges of goods among the 
various secluded European countries has 
been largely dependent upon what was 
available after the prior German claims 
or arrangements had been satisfied. 

Moreover, the direction of concentra- 
tion of resources, including the move- 
ment of much plant equipment and man- 
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power as well as of merchandise, has 
been primarily toward Germany, for the 
benefit of its military program or its 
population. 

The predominantly one-way flow of 
this movement has been officially ac- 
knowledged, in the repeated German as- 
surances to the peoples of other Euro- 
pean countries that the huge balances 
due them on the clearing accounts at 
Berlin—insofar as goods transported to 
Germany are recognized and recorded 
as exports rather than as requisitions— 
shouid be regarded as “iron savings,” 
which will be “refunded to them in goods 
after the war.” 


Differences Between Axis and 
Allied Pooling Programs 


Among the non-Axis countries, by con- 
trast, the Lend-Lease and pooling pro- 
grams are distinctly voluntary, and 
represent a giving as well as a getting on 
the part of the United States and, in a 
measure, of the participating British 
countries. The pooling of supplies and 
resources envisages the needs of all the 
Allied nations engaged in the war, in ac- 
cordance with their relatively urgency. 
Moreover, the program for mobilizing 
more intensively the strategic materials 
and other essential products from the 
neutral countries, and from those not 
actively engaged in the war, definitely in- 
volves a counter-undertaking to en- 
deavor to supply those countries with 
their essential import requirements, so 
far as the naturally prior claims of the 
military programs allow. 

This latter arrangement has particu- 
larly marked the trade relations of the 
year between the United States and 
Latin America, as the war developments 
made the southern Republics increas- 
ingly dependent upon the United States, 
as the primary supplier of their import 
needs as well as the buyer of their sur- 
plus products. Canada and the United 
States have gone far during the year to- 
ward facilitating their reciprocal ex- 
changes of commodities, as part of the 
integration of their war production pro- 
grams. 


Significance of Allied Lend- 
§ 
Lease and Wartime Pooling 


The progress during 1942 toward the 
Allied pooling of economic resources and 
products; toward the adoption of the 
Lend-Lease principle by the United 
Kingdom and certain of the Dominions 
(Australia and New Zealand) and the ex- 
pansion of Lend-Lease operations by the 
United States and the other participat- 
ing countries, and toward the integrated 
consideration of the essential civilian im- 
port needs of friendly countries not ac- 
tively engaged in the war, as well as of 
the supplies obtainable from them—to- 
gether represent the most striking and 
significant developments of the year in 
the trade policies and general economic 
relations between the non-Axis nations. 
Their influence cannot but extend well 
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beyond the actual trade movements they 
made possible during the past year. 


From the view point of the future, per. 
haps the most significant development of 
the year in connection with the Lend- 
Lease arrangements has been the series 
of Mutual-Aid Agreements concluded by 
the United States under the Lend-Lease 
Act of March 1941, with the United King- 
dom, China, the Soviet Union, and with 
most of the other United Nations. They 
carried identical pledges on the part of 
all the contracting governments to co- 
operate after the war, in a program of 
collaboration designed to promote more 
liberal conditions for international trad. 
ing and a mors prosperous and expand- 
ing world economy. 


Governmental Intervention and 
Private Trading Channels 


Despite the huge movements of equip- 
ment and supplies between nations dur- 
ing the past year on inter-governmenta] 
account, for direct military use or the 
maintenance of the wartime civilian 
economy of the combatants, a very sub- 
stantial volume of what corresponds to 
normal private foreign trading has con- 
tinued to be carried on during the year, 
Such coordinated private orders or bulk 
purchasing through governmental chan- 
nels of commodities for civilian use, as 
has been resorted to by some British and 
Latin-American countries, has thus far 
been limited, with the notable exception 
of the United Kingdom, to special prod- 
ucts which constituted a small part of 
their total imports. 


In fact, a large proportion even of the 
products that were exported from the 
United States for the account of foreign 
governments, other than purely military 
equipment—whether against cash pur- 
chase or under Lend-Lease—has con- 
tinued to be procured from the usual 
commercial producers, although often 
indirectly, and to move largely through 
private channels at this end, and through 


established importing and distributing 


channels in the countries of destina- 
tion. This has been particularly the case 
in dealings with the United Kingdom 
and the British Empire areas generally, 


Value of U. S. Cash Exports 
Equals Pre-War Total 


In the case of the United States, in 
particular, the amount of direct cash ex- 
ports was remarkably well maintained 
during 1942, approximating closely the 
value of total United States exports dur- 
ing the years immediately preceding the 
war. Understandably, those _ exports 
have differed considerably from the not- 
mal, both in the relative importance of 
the various lines of goods and of the dif- 
ferent destinations. On the whole, how- 
ever, the goods shipped abroad under 
Lend-Lease have apparently repre- 
sented mainly additions to the past value 
of cash exports, rather 
replacement. 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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CANADA'S RATIONING— 


It Is Keenly Pertinent to U. S. Problems of the Present Moment 


By Davi FettMan, Department of Commerce 


HE needs of war are exerting their 
influence on Canada’s economy 
and reaching into every home and 
pusiness. Goods and services ordinarily 
plentiful have been diverted more and 
more to Canada’s armed forces and their 
Allies, and supplies available to the civil- 
ian population have become increasingly 
scarce and restricted. To insure equi- 
table distribution of available supply 
rather than attempt to enforce arbitrary 
deprivations, Canada has instituted a 
system of consumer rationing. 


Commodities Affected 


The Dominion’s program is of particu- 
lar interest to the United States, be- 
cause it has become increasingly neces- 
sary for the two countries to coordinate 
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their rationing schedules. Steps toward 
this end have already been taken by both 
governments. 

Thus far, five commodities are ra- 
tioned by coupon in Canada—sugar, tea, 
coffee, butter, and gasoline. Rubber 
tires and railroad standard watches are 
also rationed, but not by coupon. Be- 
cause of the growing pressure of war 
demands on materials and labor in ci- 
vilian activities and on imports, it is 
considered likely that other commodities 
will have to be rationed. 

The rationing of meat, for instance, 
has been considered on several occasions 
and the problem of controlling beef sup- 
plies has been a perplexing one in 
Canada. Because the rationing of meat 
and, if necessary, the payment of a direct 
consumer subsidy to lower the retail 
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Rationing is vital to the success of Canada’s great war effort 


price of beef, are steps which loom ahead 
in Canada, regulations affecting beef 
prices are discussed in this article. 


The Canadian Ration Book 


When Canada’s coupon rationing pro- 
gram first got under way on July 1, 1942, 
temporary 10-week cards for the pur- 
chase of sugar were distributed. On 
September 7, 1942, when the temporary 
card expired, the Government issued a 
new book, good for 6 months, and de- 
signed for use in the rationing of sugar, 
tea, and coffee, and, since December 21, 
1942, butter. 

Officially designated as “Ration Book 
No. 1,” it contains five colored series of 
coupons. The first, printed in red, has 
the word “Sugar” printed on each of the 
13 coupons, each good for a 2 weeks’ 
supply. A second series of coupons, 
printed in green and designated “Spare 
A” is used for the purchase of tea and 
coffee. Each of these coupons covers a 
2 weeks’ supply, that is, 2 ounces of tea 
or 8 ounces of coffee, but not both com- 
modities. 

The rest of the book consists of one 
“Spare B” sheet of 13 blue coupons, 2 
brown sheets with a total of 26 “Spare 
C”’ coupens—now used for the purchase 
of butter—and 2 gray sheets with 26 
“Spare D’’ coupons. Except for the pur- 
chase of butter, coupons may be used at 
any time after their effective date. The 
emergency or spare coupons are included 
in the ration books for use if additional 
commodities are rationed in Canada. 

With the cooperation of municipal 
authorities, some 500 local ration boards 
have been set up throughout the country 
to handle the replacement of lost ration 
books, temporary ration cards, issuance 
of extra rations for special purposes, and 
other matters where special local con- 
sideration is necessary. 


Sugar Rationing 


To prevent panic buying and to fore- 
stall shortages of sugar, the Dominion 
placed this commodity under rationing 
control, beginning in January 1942. Ra- 
tioning began on the basis of an “honor” 
system and, although no cards or cou- 
pons were necessary for purchasing 
sugar, the regulations had the backing 
of the law, and severe penalties were pro- 
vided for violations. The “honor’’ sys- 
tem, though not sufficient for stringent 
and direct control, served during the 
transition period to make people con- 
scious of the need for conserving sugar 
and buying in reasonable quantities. 
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Canadian housewives willingly conform to and further the rationing program 


Under the first orders of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, household con- 
sumption was limited to three-quarters 
of a pound per person per week, with a 
limitation on purchases of 2 weeks’ sup- 
ply. Industrial users were restricted in 
each quarter to 80 percent of similar 
1941 consumption for the four largest 
industrial user groups and to 100 per- 
cent for other industrial users. 


Coupon System Instituted 


A system requiring regular rationing 
coupons was instituted, effective July 1. 
Sugar thus became the first commodity 
in Canada subject to coupon rationing. 
Temporary cards, good for a 10 weeks’ 
period, were later followed by coupon 
books good for 6 months. Sugar con- 
sumption was cut to one-half pound per 
person per week, and industrial users had 
their allotment cut from 80 percent to 
70 percent of their 1941 quarterly con- 
sumption. Suitable provisions were 
made for household sugar requirements 
for preserving, canning, and the making 
of jams and jellies. 


From time to time, provisions have 
been made for what might be termed 
“special uses or users”; for example, bee- 
keepers (for supplementing inadequate 
feed stores) , lumber operators, construc- 
tion and mining camps, salt-water fish- 
ermen, and ships’ stores. 


Industrial use of sugar for manufac- 
ture of products for export to Britain 
and any part of the British Empire or 
under contract with Defense Depart- 
ments or the Red Cross are exempted 
from the rationing orders. Persons re- 
siding in remote areas are permitted to 
buy more than 2 weeks’ supply at a 
time, but they, too, are bound by the 


limit on consumption of one-half pound 
per person per week. 


Sugar Rules and Requirements 


Householders must use coupons when 
buying sugar for ordinary household use. 
When buying sugar for home canning 
and for preserving, they must fill out a 
purchase voucher. Industrial users, in- 
stitutions, the armed forces, and the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply use 
purchase vouchers. Hotels, inns, clubs 
serving meals, hospitals, and other or- 
ganizations serving the public are re- 
quired to collect coupons from custom- 
ers residing there for 2 weeks or longer. 

The wholesaler cannot sell to the re- 
tailer unless he receives from the re- 
tailer coupons and/or purchase vouch- 
ers corresponding to the amount sold. 
He cannot sell direct to industrial users 
or institutions unless they have regis- 
tered through him and surrender pur- 
chase vouchers. The wholesaler buys 
sugar only by submitting to the re- 
finer a certificate obtained from the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 


Tea and Coffee Rationing 


The large portion of the Dominion’s 
population which is of English descent 
presupposes a high tea consumption for 
the country. Figures show that the an- 
nual per capita net import of tea in 
Canada during pre-war years was about 
4 pounds, compared with 9 pounds per 
capita imported in Great Britain. Ca- 
nadian per capita net imports of coffee 
during pre-war years have also been 
about 4 pounds. A striking contrast is 
revealed, however, when we compare 
Canada with the United States. This 
country imported during pre-war years, 
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about 11 ounces of tea and over 15 pounds 
of coffee per capita. 

When, in the early part of 1942, it 
became evident that the exigencies of 
war would create shortages of tea and 
coffee supplies, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board placed these two commodi- 
ties under a system of “honor ration- 
ing,” effective May 26, 1942. Under this 
system persons were asked to cut their 
normal consumption of tea and coffee 
by one-half and one-quarter, respec- 
tively. Restaurants and hotel operators 
were requested to avoid waste and to 
restrict servings to 1 cup per person. 


Coupons Replace Honor System 


The honor system of rationing was 
replaced by the coupon system on Au- 
gust 3, 1942. The ration for each person 
over 12 years of age was set at 1 ounce 
of tea or 4 ounces of coffee per person 
per week—but not both. It was esti- 
mated that the ration allotment of these 
beverages would make about 12 cups a 
week for each person. No person may 
purchase for personal consumption more 
than 2 weeks’ ration in any one week, 
Special regulations were made for lum- 
bermen, operators of mining and con- 
tractors’ camps, operators of merchant 
vessels, and fishermen. 

At the outset of the rationing pro- 
gram, retailers were allowed to make 
application to bring their stocks up to 
normal, after which they could purchase 
tea or coffee only by surrendering cou- 
pons and/or declarations of purchase 
equal to the amount ordered, with the 
allowance of a tolerance of 2 percent 
in purchasing bulk tea and 16 percent 
in purchasing green coffee beans, 
Wholesalers were to follow a similar pro- 
cedure. Importers were required to 
register with the Foods Administrator 
as Direct Imovorters and each mcnth 
send in a report showing their sales 
and the decuments (coupons, declara- 
tions of purchase, and the like) support- 
ing these records. 


Drawing Against Quota 

Public caterers, institutions, and in- 
dustrial users were required to register 
?s users of tea and coffee and to obtain 
their supplies by drawing against a quota 
‘et by the Supervisor of Rationing. The 
quota is based upon the number of meals 
served in the preceding quarter. They 
are tied to one supplier. but it may bea 
separate one for tea and for coffee. The 
use of requisitions, to be surrendered to 
the supplier for the amount purchased, 
was introduced for all purchasers, ex- 
cept householders, and the use of dec- 
iarations of purchase was discontinued 
after September 30. 

To buy coffee concentrates or substi- 
tutes containing coffee, purchasers sur- 
render cne coupon fcr a quantity of the 
concentrate or substitute sufficient to 
make 12 cups of the beverage. Frac- 
tions of 12 cups are ignored; for ex- 
ample, a package of concentrate sufficient 
to make 100 cups of coffee may be sold 
on surrender of eight coupons. 
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Butter Rationing 


The rationing of butter in Canada, 
the latest commodity to be so affected, 
resulted from an increase in demand and 
panic buying. Consumption of butter 
jn 1942 had been running 2,000,000 
pounds ahead of 1941, while, at the same 
time, production had been at a slightly 
reduced level because of the diversion 
of milk to cheese production for export 
to Great Britain. 

The rationing order became effective 
December 21 and is intended not to re- 
duce consumption but rather to insure 
that everyone gets his fair share. Farm- 
made butter as well as creamery butter 
comes under the order. After January 
31, producers of dairy butter must not 
sell or supply butter unless they have 
been registered as producers with the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. It is 
felt in Canada that the control of butter 
rationing may prove to be a difficult task, 
as it may be impossible to obtain the 
necessary complete control of butter sup- 
plies because there are many thousands 
of potential producers. 


One-Half Pound Per Week 


The ration order provides for one- 
half pound of butter per person per 
week—the quantity used normally in the 
average household.’ Restaurants and 
other public caterers are required by the 
rationing order not to serve butter to 
their customers except on request, and 
must not serve more than one-third of 
an ounce to any person at one sitting. 
Public caterers and operators of insti- 
tutions are limited to one supplier of 
butter and must register the name of 
their dealer with the Board on or before 
February 1. Beginning March 1, neither 
group may purchase, use, or serve butter 
unless its quota has been fixed by the 
administrator. 

Farmers or others selling butter of 
their own production must collect cou- 
pons from consumers and the appro- 
priate documents from commercial cus- 
tomers. Producers consuming their own 
butter are allowed to acquire only the 
difference between their household con- 
sumption and the amount which could 
lawfully have been acquired on the ration 
basis. 


Supporting Wholesale Market 


To make sure that butter rationing 
does not depress wholesale butter prices 
and thereby reduce the price to farmers 
of cream shipped for butter, the Wartime 
Food Corporation is supporting the 
wholesale butter market by guaranteeing 
that until the end of April 1943 cream 
Shippers may depend upon a minimum 
price based on the established wholesale 
price of 35 cents per pound, delivered at 
Montreal or Toronto. Effective Decem- 
ber 28, it was ordered that the retail price 
of butter, where it had increased since 





‘On January 20 a temporary cut of one- 
third in the butter supplies available to con- 
Sumers made it necessary to reduce the 
individual weekly allowance to 514 ounces. 
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October 30, 1942, was to be reduced to 
the October 30 price. 


Gasoline Rationing 


In Canada, as in the eastern United 
States, the need for gasoline rationing 
developed as a result of shipping diffi- 
culties rather than gasoline shortages. 
Compulsory reduction of consumption 
was preceded by a Government-spon- 
sored program aimed at securing volun- 
tary reductions in the use of gasoline. 
Pooling of distribution facilities was ar- 
ranged and only two grades of gasoline 
were placed on the domestic market. In- 
stallation of new gasoline pumps and 
similar facilities was declared illegal; the 
hours of sale were restricted, and the 
use of credit cards abolished in favor of 
cash purchases. 

The rationing of sales of gasoline for 
Canada’s 1,600,000 motor vehicles and 
thousands of marine and stationary en- 
gines was put into effect on April 1, 1942. 
The Canadian system is basically similar 
to that used in the United States. It 
involves the use of coupons and the allo- 
cation of the coupons for each automo- 
bile according to the occupation of the 
owner. The value of the gasoline ration 
unit, originally set at 5 imperial gallons 
(6 United States gallons) has under- 
gone changes in different Provinces at 
different times, but on October 17, 1942, 
it was set at 3 imperial gallons in all 
Provinces. 

Rationing in the United States is 
based on the assumption that all cars 
get equal mileage from a gallon of gaso- 
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line. In Canada, recognition is given to 
variations between different car sizes by 
dividing practically all known cars into 
three classes and allocating gasoline on 
a horsepower basis. Such cars as the 
Ford, Chevrolet, and Plymouth are listed 
in class 1; the Hudson, Oldsmobile, and 
Pontiac are in class 2; and class 3 in- 
cludes the heaviest cars, and those hav- 
ing the greatest horsepower and highest 
gasoline consumption per mile. Extra 
units of gasoline are allowed the vehi- 
cles in class 2 or 3, so that they may 
be driven approximately the same num- 
ber of miles as those in class 1. 

In addition to considering the type of 
car, Canada also classifies noncommer- 
cial automobiles into groups according 
to use. This corresponds to the “A,” 
“B,” and “C” divisions used in the United 
States. All passenger cars and motor- 
cycles not eligible for any other category 
must be registered in class “A.” On Oc- 
tober 1, 1942, cars used for personal 
transportation and not for business were 
placed in a new category designated as 
“AA.” In the lowest preferred category, 
“Bl,” are owners having such occupa- 
tions as rural school teachers, clergy- 
men, urban undertakers, and veterinary 
surgeons. 

Among those included in category “E,” 
permitting the purchase of the greatest 
number of units of gasoline, are rural 
commercial travelers, rural mail-delivery 
contractors, members of accredited for- 
eign naval, military, and air-force mis- 
sions, consul generals, members of the 
diplomatic corps, and others accorded 
full diplomatic privileges. 





Courtesy Wartime Information Board (Canada) 
Meat is not yet rationed in Canada—but such rationing seems imminent. 
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Trucks, Busses, Taxis 


As much gasoline as is needed, subject 
to official check on the amount used, is 
allowed drivers of trucks, busses, com- 
mercial motorcycles, tractors. Under 
present arrangements each taxicab is 
limited to 2,000 miles a month and is 
allowed approximately 4 gallons of gaso- 
line daily. Effective November 3, 1942, a 
new gasoline ration classification was 
established known as the “Wartime In- 
dustrial Transit Category.” Special 
coupon books are issued to and used by 
drivers of vehicles carrying workers to 
and from work in munitions plants under 
a Wartime Industrial Transit Plan au- 
thorized by and operating under the 
supervision of the Transit Controller. 

The ration allowance, in gallons, for 
the various categories has undergone a 
downward revision since the first alloca- 
tions were made, so that by the middle 
of October 1942 category “A” motorists, 
originally allowed gasoline at the rate of 
from 300 to 380 imperial gallons a year, 
were getting it only at the rate of from 
180 to 243 gallons. 

Persons driving the larger model cars 
in the new class “AA” are allotted a 
6-month allowance of 60 imperial gal- 
lons, equivalent to approximately 72 
United States gallons. “B” motorists, 
whose initial annual allotment was be- 
tween 440 and 580 gallons, now are get- 
ting only between 264 and 348 gallons. 
The allowance for category “E” motor- 
ists, first set at between 1,940 and 2,500 
galléns, is now between 1,164 and 1,500 
gallons a year. 

Although coupons, or units, are issued 
on the basis of annual consumption, 
their use is divided into quarters and they 
may be used at any time during a speci- 
fied 3-month period. However, unlike 
the situation in the United States, “A” or 
“AA” coupons may be used at any time. 


How Do Tourists Fare? 


Of particular interest to United States 
motorists are the restrictions applied to 
tourists. Under the rationing plan, the 
owner of a United States automobile 
entering Canada for touring purposes 
may obtain from the Canadian Customs 
Officer at the port of entry a gasoline 
license and ration coupon book, which is 
issued free of charge. Tourists arriving 
in Canada are eligible for gasoline- 
rationing coupon books good for only 
four units in any calendar year. 

Inasmuch as the value of coupon units 
is subject to change at any time, the cur- 
rent value cannot be stated. However, 
on October 17, 1942, the value of four 
units was equivalent to 12 imperial gal- 
lons. The amount of gasoline that can 
be brought in by tourists is limited to the 
quantity that the tank of the automobile 
holds. 

To make it impossible for tourists to 
obtain a second coupon book, the Cana- 
dian Customs office stamps the vehicle 
license to show that a coupon book has 
been issued. 

The responsibility for not running 
short of gasoline is up to the tourist him- 
self. If he were to run out of coupons 
he would be given no more, and would 
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Rubber rationing keeps Canada’s veritable 


have to arrange some other method of 
transporting his car back to the United 
States. 


Guides’ Boats 

Although motorboats and outboard 
motors come under the gasoline-ration- 
ing system, guides and fishermen who 
make their living by using boats are con- 
sidered in the commercial class and are 
thereby permitted the use of as much 
gasoline as is needed. Also included in 
the commercial class are motorboats or 
watercraft of any kind used for carrying 
passengers or freight for hire, towing for 
hire, Government services, including 
dredging and salvaging, and transporta- 
tion for permanent residents. 


. Fishermen's 


Rubber Rationing 


Before the outbreak of war with Japan, 
Canadian authorities foresaw the threat 
of actual hostilities being extended to 
the major rubber-producing territories. 
The Government’s first action to safe- 
guard Canadian supplies of rubber was 
taken in October 1940, when the Fair- 
mont Co., Ltd., a Government-owned 
corporation, was formed to acquire a re- 
serve supply of rubber. As the situation 
in the Pacific became more critical, the 
Fairmont Co., in September 1941, was 
made the sole purchaser of crude rub- 
ber for all Canadian requirements. 


More Rigid Curtailment 


Prior to the extension of the war into 


_the Pacific, quantities of rubber available 


to processors for civilian purposes were 
being reduced gradually on a sliding scale 
so that by February 1942, consumption of 
crude rubber for civilian purposes was 
down to 70 percent of the monthly aver- 
age used during the 12 months ended 
May 31, 1941. 

Immediately after the Japanese at- 
tack in the Pacific, much more drastic 


army of war-industry workers 
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Courtesy Wartime Information Board (Canada) 


“on wheels.” 


steps were taken to curtail the use of 
rubber. Four days after the Pearl Har- 
bor bombing, an initial temporary ban 
was placed on the sale of new tires and 
tubes other than those furnished on new 
vehicles, and the manufacture of all 
types of rubber goods except those for 
war purposes was prohibited. At the 
same time, a measure was passed pro- 
hibiting the supplying of spare tires and 
tubes as equipment on new motor vehi- 
cles. 

The sale of new tires and tubes came 
under control in January 1942. On May 
15, 1942, previously issued tire and tube 
regulations were consolidated and still 
more severe restrictions were introduced 
which limited for the first time the pur- 
chase of retreaded tires, used tires and 
tubes, and retreading services. The con- 
trol over new tires and tubes was also 
tightened so that fewer than 1 out of 
every 16 passenger cars in Canada would 
be permitted new tires and tubes during 
the next 2 years. When the order was 
issued, it was pointed out that no new 
civilian paSsenger tires were being man- 
ufactured and that even with strict con- 
trol the existing stock piles would prob- 
ably be exhausted by the summer of 1944. 


Passenger-Car Situation 


It was estimated that only about 75,- 
000 essential passenger cars could be sup- 
plied during the next 2 years. Of the re- 
maining 1,175,000 cars in Canada, about 
800,000 were not allowed replacement 
tires of any kind. The other 375,000 pas- 
senger cars may be able to buy some re- 
treaded tires or have some of their own 
tires retreaded. The lowest eligible 
group under the May 15, 1942, restric- 
tions could look forward only to any used 
tires that may be available. 

Three classes of persons eligible to buy 
tires were set up on the basis of the use- 
fulness of each vehicle in the war effort. 
Generally speaking, but not exactly, m0- 
tor-vehicle operators allowed more gaso- 
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line rationing under the gasoline ration- 
ing set-up got preferred treatment under 
the tire-rationing regulations issued in 
May 1942. 


Truck-Tire Rules 


Truck tires were still being manufac- 
tured on a 25 percent quota basis in May 
1942. Stocks of such tires on hand at 
that tirme plus this small, curtailed pro- 
duction were expected to keep about half 
of Canada’s trucks in operation for 2 
years. This meant that of the 250,000 
trucks in service, only 125,000 could be 
allowed new tires. Home delivery ve- 
hicles were not allowed any of these tires, 
and preference was given to trucks of 
the larger types. No usable tires or tubes 
could be purchased for trucks engaged 
chiefly in carrying luxury goods. Except 
for deliveries of ice and fuel, trucks car- 
rying commodities direct to the home 
were not allowed new tires. 


New Ouota System 


By September 1942, the rubber short- 
age, in spite of attempts to control it, be- 
came increasingly grave, and new tire 
restrictions were established so that ra- 
tion representatives can now approve 
only an estimated 60 percent of present 
tire needs, and only enough new passen- 
ger-car tires for a group of essential 
vehicles. 

The new quota system means no 
change in the method of applying for a 
tire, but it does mean that the rationing 
representative will be unable to grant 
a permit to every eligible applicant. Pri- 
ority lists have been prepared as a guide 
for these representatives, who are in- 
structed to give preference to those on 
the priority lists and, if necessary, to 
refuse all others. 


Priority Lists for Tires 


The priority list for truck tires covers 
the following vehicles in this order of 
preference: 


1. Trucks and equipment regularly em- 
ployed in the construction of war plants or 
projects, or serving their essential trans- 
portation requirements. 

2. Trucks for carrying essential raw ma- 
terials, such as timber, ore, and stone. 

8. Trucks used for the transportation of 
essential materials to and from munition 
plants. 

4. Trucks or busses on regular scheduled 
runs authorized as economical and necessary. 

5. Trucks for carrying perishable food- 
stuffs, provided the transportation is neces- 
sary and economical. 


Of the popular-sized tires still on hand 
in September 1942, it was estimated that 
the supply was sufficient to keep in oper- 
ation for 3 years only 24 percent of the 
passenger cars in Canada, and no more 
such tires are being manufactured. The 
passenger-tire priority list covers the fol- 
lowing owners in this order of prefer- 
ence: 


1, Physicians who must drive their cars 
On professional duties. 

2. Ambulances. (Truck tires, if neces- 
sary, will be allowed such vehicles.) 

3. Police and firefighters. 

4. Mail and railway express operators 
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It was estimated that cars driven by 
the above-named owners will not con- 
sume more than one-half the passenger- 
tire quotas assigned. The remaining 
half of the quotas will be divided among 
all other class “A” owners, including 
undertakers, clergymen in outlying dis- 
tricts, and certain other essential users. 

Owners of eligible trucks and passen- 
ger cars are now refused new tires if 
they fail to employ retreading to obtain 
the maximum of service from their pres- 
ent tires. In the interests of rubber con- 
servation, the owners of eligible vehicles 
are being urged to obtain retreading 
service before the casings on their tires 
are worn beyond repair. 


Meat Controls 


The rationing of meat, although not 
yet imposed on the Canadian people, has 
been imminent for some time. Because 
of the increased requirements of military 
contracts and of the nation’s war work- 
ers, there have been recurrent shortages 
of beef in Canada, especially in the more 
populous Eastern industrial centers. In 
addition, the diversion of much of 
Canada’s bacon supplies to Great Britain 
placed severe strains on domestic sup- 
plies of other types of meat—beef in par- 
ticular. 

The quantity of beef for civilian con- 
sumption has recently been further re- 
duced as the result of an order issued 
in January requiring that all beef stored 
at inspected abbatoirs be held for the 
armed forces and that civilians in 
Canada may obtain only what is left 
after the requirements of military con- 
tracts have been met. 

Rationing may become a reality if beef 
shortages appear to be more than tem- 
porary and if supplies under contract to 
Great Britain are not forthcoming. 

The first controls affecting beef were 
levied on December 1, 1941, when beef 
prices became subject to the general pro- 
visions that each seller could charge no 
more for beef than he had charged 
during the basic period (September 15, 
1941, to October 11, 1941) for beef of the 
same quality. At first every wholesaler 
and packer had his own price ceiling 
above which he was not permitted to sell, 
and he had to maintain a separate price 
ceiling for each customer. 

This was found unworkable because 
the packers, unable to obtain sufficient 
beef to satisfy all of their customers, 
concentrated their efforts on supplying 
customers with the highest price ceil- 
ings. Many with the lowest price ceil- 
ings found their orders being only par- 
tially filled, and talk of a beef famine 
became current. Shortages of supply 
and the eagerness of retailers themselves 
to obtain meat for sale also made it diffi- 
cult for the Board to insure the main- 
tenance of normal spreads between 
different qualities of beef. 


Methods Revised 


The Government then revised the sys- 
tem and allowed each wholesaler or 
packer to establish one price ceiling for 
all customers, based on the price for 
which he had sold about 20 percent of 
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his output in the base period. An order 
effective May 19, 1942, established ceil- 
ing prices for wholesalers and packers 
in each of 15 zones across Canada and 
these prices were permitted to fluctu- 
ate seasonally so as to allow farmers to 
buy feeder cattle and sell them at an ad- 
vanced price. Within each zone, prices 
were fixed for various cuts, but no price 
differential for grades was established. 

Arrangements for the seasonal in- 
creases due after November 30, 1942, 
were somewhat changed by an order 
issued in October. It revised the maxi- 
mum wholesale prices of beef, adding 
$1.50 per hundred pounds to carcass 
prices for the period October 13, 1942, to 
December 23, 1942, and called for periodi- 
cal increases totaling $2.25 by May 27, 
1943. The level of June 1943 is to consti- 
tute the ceiling, with prices free to fluc- 
tuate seasonally under that ceiling ac- 
cording to market conditions. 


Meat Price Differentials 


To quiet consumers’ complaints that 
top prices had to be paid for low-grade 
beef, the October order also established 
price differentials for grades. The order 
defines six grades of beef—special, com- 
mercial, plain, cutter quality, cow and 
bull beef, and boner beef. A premium 
of 50 cents per hundredweight is allowed 
on beef qualifying for the Dominion Gov- 
ernment “Red Brand,” and a discount 
is allowed, from commercial prices, of 
$1.50 for plain, $3 for cutter, and $2.50 
for cow and bull beef. A maximum 
markup for retailers of 7 cents a pound 
is provided in the Board’s order. 


Meeting Threat of Shortage 


During the early days of the beef price- 
control program no restrictions were 
placed on livestock, and cattle prices 
rose steadily. As a result, the sale of 
beef at ceiling prices became increas- 
ingly unprofitable to packers and the 
threat of shortage was aggravated. 
Packers demanded that the increasing 
movement of cattle to the United States, 
where prices were more attractive, be 
stopped. Finally, by June 25, 1942, an 
order was put into effect to insure ade- 
quate supplies of beef for domestic con- 
sumption by permitting the export of 
cattle only under and in accordance with 
the terms of a license issued by the War- 
time Food Corporation, Ltd. 

The corporation paid Canadian pro- 
ducers export prices for the number of 
cattle which would have been exported 
under the United States quota. This 
policy did not result in ample supplies 
for all, since, even if no cattle had been 
exported to the United States, there 
would still have been a shortage because - 
of military demands and a 15 percent in- 
crease of civilian consumption. In addi- 
tion, reduced supplies of pork resulted 
in greater consumption of beef. 


Present Control Strict 


Beginning September 4, 1942, the pol- 
icy of paying the equivalent of export 
(Continued on p. 21) 
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Mexican Trade Trainees in 


U. S. “Earn as They Learn” 


Business Stimulus Implicit in Scholarship Program 


By Exxiott S. Hanson, Administrator, Inter-American Trade Scholarship Program 


O ADVANCE the nation-wide in- 

dustrialization of Mexico, which 
President Manuel Avila Camacho has 
underscored as his No. 1 objective, many 
promising young Mexicans are to receive 
technical training in the mills and fac- 
tories of the United States as part of the 
Inter-American Trade Scholarship Pro- 
gram. 

Industralized nations in the other 
Americas need machines, but they also 
need trained men to run the machines, 
and this country is helping to train them. 
Already scholarship awards for factory 


Young Mexican chemist now studying with an Anniston (Ala.) chemical company, under the 


and technical training have been made 
to 22 young Mexicans. Five of these are 
now working in the United States, and a 
group of 17 more will arrive shortly from 
Mexico City. 


Work Is Amazingly Diwverse 


A list of their fields of interest and 
the work which they will do reads like 
a cross section of the industrial life of 
Mexico: Diesel engine construction and 
operation, generation and transmission 
of electricity, sugar refining, industrial 


i 





Trade Scholarship Program. He is 26 years old, and comes from the State of Sonora. 


chemistry, road building, machine-shop 
practice, commercial banking, mine op- 
eration, aviation, industrial chemistry, 
plastics, vitamin production, agricultur- 
al-machinery manufacture, rural elec- 
trification, soil conservation, rubber-tire 
making, and modern agricultural meth- 
ods are a few of the many subjects to 
be covered by their training. 

The Inter-American Trade Scholar- 
ship Program was initiated by the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, as a practica] 
expression of the Good Neighbor Policy 
and as a means of advancing industriali- 
zation in Mexico and in the other Amer- 
ican Republics. 


Mexico Sends Largest Group 


Trainees are now coming to the 
United States from all the 20 American 
Republics, but the largest group is com- 
ing from Mexico because transportation 
facilities make it easier for groups of 12 
to 15 to come from that country than 
from the republics farther south. 

The term “trade scholarship” is some- 
thing of a misnomer. What the young 
men actually receive is a period of ap- 
prenticeship training in the particular 
trade or career in which they may be 
interested. 

The precept of learning to do by doing 
is the principle on which the Trade 
Scholarship Program is founded. Fur- 
thermore, the young men are made self- 
supporting in that they earn while they 
learn. 


How Trainees Are Chosen 


The young men are first recommended 
by a trainee-selection committee, one of 
which functions in each of the 20 capi- 
tals of the other American Republics. 

This committee of three is composed 
of one American businessman, who acts 
as chairman, representing the interests 
of United States concerns; second, an 
outstanding citizen of the nation repre- 
sented who is also a member of the Inter- 
American Development Commission; 
and third, a representative of the tech- 
nical institutions of the nation. 

For Mexico, the trainee-selection com- 
mittee comprises James Richmond 
Woodul, chairman, general manager of 
the American Smelting & Refining Co.; 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Turkey's Movie Screens— 


Toward Them Now Converge Two Forces: American Ability and Axis “Angling” 


T THE FORMAL OPENING of the 
A current Turkish motion-picture sea- 
son, seven of the eight first-run thea- 
ters in Istanbul presented films produced 
in the United States. Nevertheless, the 
Axis is reported to be showing consider- 
able interest in the Turkish film trade. 


“Dubbing” Nazi Films 


One indication of this is that a studio 
is now being established in Istanbul, 
presumably with financial assistance 
from the German Ministry of Propa- 
ganda, for the purpose of dubbing Ger- 
man films into the Turkish language 
and thus making them more suitable for 
distribution, particularly in the interior 
of the country. 

This studio is scheduled for comple- 
tion in February 1943, and the amount 
invested is estimated as 40,000 Turkish 
pounds (approximately $30,000). All 
equipment is said to have been ordered 
from German and Hungarian manufac- 
turers. 


Italian Outlet Sought 


It is also reported that a new theater, 
seating about 600 persons, will be opened 
in Istanbul in March 1943, and will be 
operated by an Italian national as an 
outlet for Italian films. 

Programs will be supplemented with 
German and United States pictures, but 
Italian productions will predominate. 


U. S. Pictures Lead 


Approximately 200 films produced in 
the United States are now in the pos- 
session of Turkish distributors—enough 
to meet normal trade requirements. The 
number of Axis films to be shown dur- 
ing the present season probably will not 
exceed 45—about 30 from Germany, 10 
from Italy, and 5 from Hungary. Two 
Istanbul theaters, which presented about 
40 German pictures during the 1941-42 
season, will again have exclusive rights 
to show productions from the Reich. 


British “Shorts” Popular 


British companies are reported to be 
evidencing little interest this season in 
furnishing feature films to the Turkish 
market. However, British producers 
will continue to be prominent suppliers 
of shorts and educational pictures, and 
have already made about 20 such films 
available for the current season. Most 
of the shorts deal with scientific and in- 
dustrial subjects and are very popular 
with Turkish audiences. They are gen- 
erally supplied free of charge and are 
circulated among schools and commu- 
hity centers in addition to theaters. 
Each runs about 10 minutes. 


Short films showing life and work in 
the United States would be equally well 
received, according to distributors in 
Turkey, if satisfactory arrangements for 
their exhibition (probably similar to 
those in effect with British producers) 
could be made. 

Shorts depicting various activities in 
Germany are expected to be offered by 
German producers this year. 


Turkey’s Own Industry 


The Turkish motion-picture industry 
itself is new and comparatively small, 
comprising only two studios (not includ- 
ing the one now under construction). 
The amount of capital invested is not 
large, and the industry is handicapped 
by lack of professional and technical 
experience and by inadequate equip- 
ment. It is also difficult to find com- 
petent actors and actresses. 

Turkey’s film industry performs a val- 
uable service to foreign producers, how- 
ever, by dubbing films (mostly from the 
United States) into the Turkish lan- 
guage. Much of the positive film neces- 
sary for this work is customarily im- 
ported from Germany, and fears have 
been expressed that in the future the 
studio now being built to dub Axis pic- 
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tures will be given preference when film 
is shipped from Germany. 


Turkish audiences enjoy most of the 
films that are popular in the United 
States. Musical productions are espe- 
cially well liked, because the language 
factor is subordinate, and pictures with 
Oriental settings are also popular. 


Film censorship is handled by the mili- 
tary authorities, and their guiding mo- 
tive is to avoid offending any nation— 
a task that is becoming more and more 
difficult. 


To be approved, a film must have a 
neutral theme and background and must 
be completely free from any trace of 
propaganda. Moral values are consid- 
ered of secondary importance. 

If a film is once rejected by the cen- 
sors, it has practically no chance of being 
reconsidered, even though it is cut and 
reedited. 


Number of Theaters Today 


According to the latest figures avail- 
able, there are approximately 155 the- 
aters in Turkey, all wired for sound. 

Of these, 43, with seating capacity 
ranging from 300 to 1,000 each, are lo- 
cated in Istanbul. 





Courtesy Universal Pictures 


Films with Oriental settings (such as this current Hollywood spectacle) are exceptionally 


popular with Turkish audiences. 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Revenues in 
the first 11 months of 1942 were 937,001,- 
000 pesos, compared with 885,062,000 
pesos in the corresponding period of 
1941. The increase was due almost en- 
tirely to larger receipts from income 
taxes—a rise of over 62,000,000 pesos in 
collections from that source, alone, more 
than offsetting declines in receipts from 
customs charges and from posts and 
telegraphs. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Warehousing Fees 
Suspended at Albertville—The supple- 
mentary fees charged at various ports of 
the Belgian Congo for goods stored in 
customs warehouse for more than 2 
months have been suspended, as con- 
cerns Albertville, from September 1, 
1942, by ordinance No. 318 Fin.-Dou. of 
October 30, 1942, published in the Bulle- 
tin Administratif du Congo Belge of No- 
vember 10, 1942. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 16, 1943, for a previous announcement 
concerning this fee.] 


Supplies for Allied Warships Exempt 
from Export Duty.—Effective from No- 
vember 1, 1942, all supplies for Allied 
warships have been exempted from ex- 
port duties in the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda Urundi by ordinance law No. 
317 Fin.-Dou. of October 29, published 
in the Bulletin Administratif du Congo 
Belge of November 10, 1942. 

Green Coffee: Export Regulations Re- 
vised.—Regulations concerning the in- 
spection and marking of green coffee ex- 
ported from the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda Urundi have been revised and 
simplified effective from October 29, 
1942, by ordinance No. 310/A.E. of Oc- 
tober 28, published in the Bulletin Ad- 
ministratif du Congo Belge of November 
10. 1942. 

In their present form, these regula- 
tions require that sacks shall be marked 
with the name or initials of the planter, 
or, in the case of native coffee, with the 
name of the exporter. Certain low- 
grade coffee can be exported if marked 
with the word “Déchets” (waste) di- 
rectly below the designation of the 
planter or exporter. 

Customs inspection will not be re- 
quired if the shipment is covered by an 
inspection certificate from the Arabica 
Coffee Office or the Robusta Coffee Of- 
fice, issued not more than 30 days prior 
to exportation. 
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Brazil 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rubber: Stocks, Types, and Quality 
Must Be Declared to the Bank of Bra- 
zil—Manufacturers in Brazil of rubber 
goods and the suppliers of rubber to 
small factories in Brazil must declare 
to the Export and Import Department 
of the Bank of Brazil the amount of 
stocks of rubber on hand, the type and 
qualities, signed contracts with ex- 
porters, the amount of rubber still un- 
shipped at the place of export, and the 
quantities of rubber (by types and qual- 
ities) necessary to supply their factory 
or for resale up to June 30, 1943, accord- 
ing to a notice of the Bank of Brazil 
published in the Diario Oficial of No- 
vember 5, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 








They “Learn by Doing” 


Our cover picture this week por- 
trays five young men from other 
American republics who are now in 
the United States acquiring expert- 
ness in varied industries and ac- 
tivities under the auspices of the 
Trade Scholarship Program that is 
described in the special article be- 
ginning on page 10 of this issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

At the upper left a mining geolo- 
gist is doing field work in Colorado. 
The man at the upper right is 
learning to make automobile tires 
in an Akron rubber factory. An oil 
refinery in New Jersey is the scene 
of the center picture. The young 
Latin American at the lower left is 
learning the principles of automatic 
telephony in a U. S. factory that 
makes telephones. The chap at the 
lower right who is engaged in such 
energetic manipulations is finding 
out all about the making of cheese 
and other dairy products in one of 
our big cheese factories. 
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Domestic Alcohol, Gasoline and Gas 
Oil: Government to Purchase Production 
for 5 Years at Fired Minimum Price.— 
The Brazilian Government will purchase 
the total national production of alcohol 
made from starches, as well as all the 
gasoline and gas oil (Diesel oil) pro- 
duced in plants that are in operation 
within 2 years from December 14, 1942, 
at fixed minimum prices, according to a 
decree dated on and effective from De. 
cember 14, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. The 
minimum prices, per liter, to be paid by 
the Government are 1.45 cruzeiros for 
anhydrous alcoho’; 1.40 cruzeiros for 96 
degree Gay Lussac alcohol; 1.30 cruzeiros 
for gasoline; and 1 cruzeiro for gas oil, 

The Brazilian Institute of Sugar and 
Alcohol, after establishing the price of 
sugarcane alcohol, will establish, at its 
option, a bonus of up to 0.30 cruZeiro per 
liter of alcohol from starchy raw ma- 
terials. The funds for this bonus will 
be obtained from a surtax imposed upon 
all alcohol consumed in Brazil. 

The Government, through the Insti- 
tute of Sugar and Alcohol, will approve 
the location and respective projects of 
new distilleries, and will fix prices of the 
raw materials for manufacturing al- 
cohol. The Institute will be charged 
with controlling the alcohol produced, 
including amyl alcohol. 

In areas where the Government has 
not established an appropriate distribu- 
tion system, the gasoline and gas-oil 
plant operators will be allowed to sell 
their product directly at the official price 
plus the expenses for distribution and 
the yearly tax set by the Government. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New Agency Charged With Supervision 
of Supplies of Foodstuffs and Articles of 
Prime Necessity in the Amazon Valley.— 
A new Brazilian agency has been estab- 
lished, known as the Amazon Valley Food 
Supply Agency, “Superintencia de Aba- 
stecimento do Vale Amazonico,” abbrevi- 
ated to “SAVA,” charged with supervis- 
ing supplies of foodstuffs and other ar- 
ticles of prime necessity in the Amazon 
Valley, in view of the program for pro- 
duction of rubber and other products 
embodied in agreements between the 
Governments of the United States and 
Brazil, according to a press announce- 
ment of December 5, 1942, in Belem 
(Para). 

This agency will have its headquarters 
in the city of Belem, and will be subordi- 
nate to the Brazilian Control Commis- 
sion of the Washington Agreements. It 
will have jurisdiction over the territory 
comprising the States of Amazonas, 
Para, and Acre Territory, the southern 
part of the State of Maranhao, and the 
northern part of the States of Matto 
Grosso and Goyaz. The SAVA will be 
composed of representatives of the States 
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of Para, Amazonas, and Acre Territory, 
and will be under the direction of a man 
selected by the President of Brazil. The 
director will be charged with the follow- 
ing duties: 

(a) The coordination of measures to 
be taken jointly by the States of the 
Amazon region with a view to furnish- 
ing supplies and increasing the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and other articles of 
prime necessity; 

(b) The study of means of acquiring 
and transporting foodstuffs, within and 
outside of the country, necessary for con- 
sumption in the Amazon region when- 
ever the supply through normal channels 
of trade is inadequate; 

(c) The control of stocks and prices 
of articles of prime necessity produced 
in the Amazon region and the establish- 
ment of a rationing plan if necessary; 

(d) The control of the exportation of 
articles of prime necessity produced in 
the Amazon region; 

(e) The control of the transportation 
of articles of necessity to the Amazon 
region, in collaboration with special 
transportation agencies; 

(f) The study of the possibilities of 
establishing stocks of certain articles in 
cold-storage warehouses necessary for 
their preservation; 

(g) The promotion and stimulation of 
the use of foodstuffs of local production, 
such as Brazil nuts and edible oils; 

(h) The encouragement of fishing, of 
the livestock industry, agriculture, and 
other industries directly connected with 
the problem of foodstuffs in the Amazon 
Valley, such as sait, sugar, and other 
products, in collaboration with the 
public agencies concerned; 

(i) Entering into an understanding 
with the Rubber Reserve Co. or other 
avencies regarding questions relative to 
receiving and distributing goods and 
merchandise for use in the rubber-pro- 
duction development in the Amazon 
Valley; 

(j) The study of the possibility of 
starting workers on their way to areas 
of production; and 

(k) The carrying out of instructions 
from the Control Commission of the 
Washington Agreements relative to work 
under its jurisdiction. 

SAVA may enter into understandings 
with Federal, State, and Municipality 
Agencies of the public administration of 
the territory and of the Federal District 
or with private entities, within the limit 
of this measure. A special credit of 
300,000 cruzeiros ($15,000) has been 
established in the Brazilian Ministry of 
Finance to meet expenses for salaries 
and services of the Secretariat of this 
agency. The decree-law setting up this 
agency will become effective on the date 
of publication. 


Transport and Communication 


Government assists in Improving 
Railway Service.—In the last few years 
the Brazilian Government has given 
Special attention to questions of trans- 
portation, particularly to those pertinent 
to railways, their extension and equip- 
ment. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The Minister of Communication and 
Public Works listed 53 separate railways 
at the close of 1939, the main lines and 
branches totaling some 34,205 kilometers. 
The rich industrial and agricultural cen- 
ters of the States of Sao Paulo and Minas 
Gerais have the highest number of rail 
lines, approximately 45 percent, and the 
Atlantic coast area has most of the 
remainder. 

During 1941, the Ministry of Trans- 
port, despite the war effect on the cost 
of fuel, materials, and freight, as well 
as limited financial resources incident 
to war expenditures, made many im- 
provements on important railway lines. 

The Great Western of Brazil Railway 
completed a section from Souza Filho to 
Alagoa de Baixo and inaugurated fur- 
ther extensions which would give con- 
tact to the lines of the Viacfao Ferrea 
Federal Leste Brasileiro and other roads. 
A connection between Patrocinio and 
Monte Carmello was completed on Réde 
Mineira de Viacao; another connection 
was made between Mello Viana and 
Barra do Funchal. 

On the estrada de Ferro Sao Luis- 
Therezina, a bridge was completed over 
the River Parnaiba, and other improve- 
ments were made for the transportation 
of babassu nuts, a source of much- 
needed vegetabie oil. 

Estrada de Ferro Noroeste do Brazil 
(the Brazil Northwestern Railway), 
1,460.8 kilometers in length, is one of 
the most important systems, since it 
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serves the valleys of the rivers Parana 
and Paraguay. 

The bridge over the Paraguay River is 
the largest so far attempted in South 
America—1,995 meters in length—and 
will open the extension from Porto Es- 
peranca to Corumba. When this rail- 
way was constructed, the line followed 
the valley of the river Tiete, beyond Ara- 
catuba, to the State of Parana. The 
valley at that time, because of unhealth- 
ful conditions, did not permit of settle- 
ment, and a new location was selected 
on the higher country extending be- 
tween the Tiete and Aguapei. The rais- 
ing of the line in Matto Grosso where it 
was subject, in many places, to inunda- 
tion from the river Paraguay was an- 
other attempt to improve the line, and 
the new bridge helps to solve this 
problem. 

On the Estrada de Ferro Rio Grande 
do Norte, the line from Lages to Angicos 
was completed, and the line from Carau- 
bas to Almino Afonso on the Estrada de 
Ferro Mossoro (the Mossoro Railway) 
was opened for traffic. 

The Estrada de Ferro Central do 
Piauhy (the Central Railway of Piauhy) 
serves the State of the Central of Piauhy, 
part of which is semiarid country, and an 
extension was under construction from 
Periperi to Campo Maior. 

The Central Railway of Brazil (Es- 
trada de Ferro Central do Brasil) is 
owned by the Government, and serves the 
States of Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, Rio 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
[Thirty-eighth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


Necessity for Large Foreign Trade “Indisputably Clear” 


Our experience of the 1930's has made certain facts indisputably clear. We have 
learned that no industrial nation today can possibly carry on without a very large 
volume of exports and imports. Hitler did his best to achieve German self-suffi- 
ciency, but he failed dismally and was finally forced to cry out “Germany must 


Industrial nations must trade to survive. Through poignant suffering we learned 
that accumulating trade barriers, choking and strangling international trade, spelled 
mounting unemployment and increasing hunger and deepening international 


No serious statesman in this day and generation advocates the complete elimina- 
tion of all tariff walls. But responsible statesmen do advocate—and if we are to 
win the objectives for which the democracies are fighting they must insist upon— 
the elimination after the war of those unconscionable trade barriers which inescap- 
ably choke the flow of international trade and as a result substantially depress the 


The pre-war system of mounting and excessive tariffs, of quota restrictions, of 
artificial exchange controls, of government monopolies, of bilateralistic trade 
arrangements—the whole economic panoply of fighting devices to enforce some 
form or other of special privilege or unfair discrimination—all these must go if our 
criterion is to be, not the private profit of small pressure groups buttressed with 
political power, but the welfare and the advancement of humanity. 

We must insist upon the enjoyment by all states, great and small, victor and 
vanquished, of access on equal terms to the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their economic prosperity. 


(From a recent address by Francis B. Sayre, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
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de Janeiro, and the Federal District. 
This road has in past years met with 
some financial difficulties, but it is now 
reported that because of freight in- 
creases of raw materials the operations 
are showing a decided improvement. 
The railways of Brazil encounter many 
problems, however, including shortages 
of coal and equipment. Much rich 
country can be opened to settlement, and 
products badly needed in war and on the 
economic front can be supplied as 
rapidly as these difficulties are overcome. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Manufacture and Packaging of Toilet 
Goods Curbed.—Effective on and after 
January 4, 1943, no person in Canada 
may manufacture bleaching creams, 
eyelash creams, nail creams or Nail 
tonics, throat creams, sachets in powder 
or cake form, or face packs. In addition, 
no brand or type of toilet goods may be 
packaged in more than two sizes of con- 
tainers. The packaging restrictions, 
however, do not apply to toilet soaps. 

Manufacture and Styling of Women’s, 
Misses’, and Juniors’ Clothes Reduced.— 
The silhouettes and cutting patterns of 
future fall and spring models of 
women’s, misses’, and juniors’ coats 
suits, and sport jackets may not be any 
different from those of the fall 1942 or 
spring 1943 seasons, under an order is- 
sued by the Canadian Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, effective December 
22, 1942. The same order restricts 
manufacturers in any fall or spring 
season hereafter to 50 percent of the 
number of styles they offered in the fall 
of 1941 or spring of 1942, respectively. 


Exchange and Finance 


Gold Exports: Regulations for Licens- 
ing Shipments Continued.—Regulations 
prohibiting exportation from Canada of 
gold, either as coin or bullion, except 
under license by the Minister of Finance, 
are continued in effect until December 
21, 1943, unless otherwise ordered, under 
an order in council of December 22, 
1942, published in Customs Memoran- 
dum of the Department of National 
Revenue, dated December 29. 


[For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 10, 1942.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Regulations Concerning Draw- 
Back for War Projects in Canada.—The 
draw-back regulations which were estab- 
lished to govern the draw-back of duties 
paid on imported goods used in the con- 
struction of the Alaskan Highway, have 
been broadened to apply not only to the 
Alaskan Highway project but to goods 
acquired by the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
countries allied with them, or by units 
of their armed forces, provided the goods 
are to become and remain the property 
of those governments, and provided fur- 
ther that the funds expended therefor 
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are the funds of the respective govern- 
ments and that the expenditures are for 
war projects in Canada, according to 
Customs Memorandum WM No. 62 (re- 
vised) and published by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, November 
24, 1942. 

The new special regulations covering 
the payment of draw-back on imported 
goods used in articles manufactured or 
produced in Canada for the purpose spec- 
ified continue the draw-back at the 100- 
percent rate and continue the regula- 
tions governing the payment of draw- 
back set forth in the previous memoran- 
dum, without any change in principle 
and with no substantial change in pro- 
cedure. 

[For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 14, 1942.| 


Amendments to the War Exchange 
Conservation Act, 1940.—Total prohibi- 
tion of imports of certain glass tableware 
has been removed, permitting entry into 
Canada on a quota basis from the United 
States and other countries outside the 
sterling area, as well as the entry, with- 
out permit from the same sources, of 
office machinery, sewing machines, loco- 
motives and railway cars, by amend- 
ments to the War Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act, 1940 (parts 1 and 2 of schedule 
1) published in Customs Memorandum 
WM No. 35 (revised) supplements 1 and 
2, and issued by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, dated Decem- 
ber 7, 1942. 

Opal glassware and high thermal 
shock-resisting glaSs tableware may now 
be imported on a quota basis along with 
clear-glass tableware which has been 
subject to quota since the passage of the 
act. For the 6-month period ending 
June 30, 1943, imports will be permitted 
up to 30 percent of the imports for the 
12-month period ended November 30, 
1940. Imports are established on a dol- 
lar basis. 

Office machinery, sewing machines, 
locomotives, and railway cars have been 
deleted from part 2 of schedule 1, which 
permits entry into Canada on the quota 
basis, and may now be imported without 
permit from the same sources as noted 
above. 

The importance of the removal of the 
import restriction on new typewriters, 
dictating, adding, bookkeeping, and cal- 
culating machines and parts, and do- 
mestic sewing machines and attach- 
ments is contingent upon the number of 
new machines in the United States that 
are available for export. 

Regarding the railway locomotives, 
motor railway cars, and parts, the re- 
moval from the quota basis has less sig- 
nificance, for it is understood that im- 
port permits had been issued in cases 
where such imports were necessary. 

It is suggested that owners of “Prepar- 
ing Shipments to Canada” (Interna- 
tional Reference Service, July 1941) re- 
cord the following changes in their 
copies. Additions to part 2 of schedule 1: 

ex 326 (ii): Opal glassware; glass tableware 
not cut or otherwise decorated subsequent to 
manufacture (but not including stemware) 

ex 326g: High thermal shock-resisting glass 
tableware (including refrigerator jars but not 
including stove or ovenware). 
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sSheep-Drawn Transport in 
“New Order” Europe 
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Transport difficulties, exasperat- § 
ing and troublesome to an ever- ; 
mounting degree in one of the « 
Nazi-occupied countries of western { 
Europe, are constantly being ag- { 
gravated by the fact that even the 3% 
simplest means of conveyance ¢ 
seem, inevitably, to face some re- $ 
verse or other. ‘ 
In a predominantly rural prov- > 
ince, villagers had been using dogs ‘ 
to pull light carts and thus enable : 
them to move various commodities « 
in trade. But not long ago the : 
Nazis stepped in and requisitioned, { 
for purposes of their own, the dogs $ 
over 18 inches in height. What to § 
do? The villagers have replaced $ 
the dogs with sheep! , 
The German newspaper Der Mit- ; 
tag of Duesseldorf seems to think : 
this is a great idea. It comments ¢ 
gravely that “the sheep are turn- ‘ 
ing out to be intelligent, quiet, eas- % 
ily driven animals.” The use of $ 
sheep-carts is spreading to some $ 
larger towns, notes this dailyin the ¢ 
much-bombed Rhineland city. ‘ 
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Delete the following items from part 2 of 
schedule 1: 


414. Typewriters and complete parts 
thereof. 

414a. Dictating, transcribing, and cylinder- 
shaving machines and complete parts thereof, 
including cylinders and unfinished wax 


blanks 

4l4c. Adding, bookkeeping, calculating, 
and invoicing machines and complete parts 
thereof, n. 0. p 

415d. Sewing machines, with or without 
motive power incorporated therein; complete 
parts of sewing machines 

415e. Sewing-machine attachments 

434. Locomotives for use on railways and 
chassis, tops, wheels and bodies for the 
same, n. 0. p 

434a. Motor rail cars or units for use on 
railways, and chassis for same; complete parts 


of the foregoing 
438. Railway cars and parts thereof, n. o. p. 


Delete items 326 (ii) and ex 326g from 
part 1 of schedule 1: 

Imports From the United States of 
Refined Petroleum Oils for Medicinal 
Purposes Exempted From 10 Percent 
War-Exchange Tar.—Refined petroleum 
oils imported from the United States for 
medicinal purposes are exempted from 
the 10 percent war-exchange tax, ac- 
cording to a customs memorandum re- 
troactive to August 2, 1942, issued by the 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, on December 2. 

However, such imports continue to be 
dutiable at 20 percent ad valorem. It 
is understood that the exemption from 
the war-exchange tax was made so that 
imports from the United States, the 
principal supplier, might be sold under 
the price ceiling. 

Distillers’ Dried Solubles for Use in the 
Manufacture of Livestock or Poultry 
Feeds Granted Duty-Free and Tax-Free 
Entry.—Exemption from duty and the 
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war-exchange tax on imports into 
Canada, from any source, of distillers’ 
dried solubles obtained from the liquid 
residue remaining after the alcohol has 
been removed in the process of distilling 
grain or molasses mash, when imported 
without admixture for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of feeds for livestock, 
poultry, or fur-bearing animals, was es- 
tablished by the creation of a new tariff 
item (847) according to Customs Memo- 
randum series D, No. 47 (T. C. No. 94) 
effective November 2, 1942, and pub- 
lished by the Department of National 
Revenue, November 27. 

A certificate in the following form, 
duly completed, shall be placed on the 
face of the customs invoices: 


I hereby certify that the distillers’ dried 
solubles covered by this invoice have been 
produced from the liquid residue remaining 
after the alcohol has been removed in the 
process of distilling ..........i.....- (in- 
sert “grain mash” or “molasses mash,” 
whichever is applicable) and are without 
admixture (if inapplicable, delete); and 
(when produced from “grain mash’’) contain 
not more than 3 percent fiber and not less 
than 25 percent crude protein. 

Name of exporter 
Signature 
DD ai bbeasin bare 
OT EEE en peewee ee 





Duty on Postage Stamp and/or Coin 
Catalogs Reduced; Live Fores Admitted 
Duty-Free.—Postage stamp and/or coin 
catalogs such as are regularly sold in 
book stores are to be dutiable in Canada 
at the rate of 10 percent ad valorem 
(tariff item 171) instead of 2714 percent 
ad valorem (tariff item 178 (ii)) when 
imported from the United States or any 
other country entitled to the intermedi- 
ate tariff rates. The catalogs continue 
to be subject to the war-exchange tax. 

Live foxes are accorded duty-free and 
tax-free entry (tariff item 701 instead 
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Fishhooks for Brazil Help 
War Effort 


Officials of the United States 
consider fishhooks vital to the all- 
out war effort of Brazil. 

This fact came to light recently 
when the Export Control Branch 
of the United States Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare licensed the ship- 
ment of a million and a half fish- 
hooks to Brazil to aid production 
of food supplies for workers in stra- 
tegic industries. 

One of the most war-vital stra- 
tegic materials is rubber, produc- 
tion of which is being speeded in 
the Amazon Basin. Increasing 
numbers of rubber tappers in the 
Amazon region need more food, in- 
cluding fish from the rivers. Thus, 
fishhooks, like machetes, guns, and 
other equipment for the tappers, 
are considered necessary to the ex- 
pansion of rubber production. 

The pira rucuo, a so-called “fat 
fish,” is an important food fish in 
the Amazon, often growing to 200 
pounds in weight. 
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of the former duty of 20 percent ad 
valorem (tariff item 5 (c)), according to 
departmental rulings issued by the Cus- 
toms Division of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa, ef- 
fective December 15, 1942, and published 
in a memorandum dated December 16. 

Fresh Bananas: Duty-Free and Taz- 
Free.—Fresh bananas imported into 
Canada from any source are granted 
duty-free and tax-free entry, according 
to Customs Memorandum series D, No. 
47 (T. C. No. 99) effective December 16, 
1942, and published by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, Decem- 
ber 23. 

Maximum wholesale and retail prices 
of bananas were fixed by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, effective De- 
cember 24. Owing to the removal of the 
duty and taxes, these prices are some- 
what below those recently prevailing. All 
sales of bananas in Canada are to be by 
weight. 

Revised Regulations Providing for the 
Warehousing of Coal and Coke Imported 
into Canada.—The Canadian regula- 
tions of long standing, providing for the 
warehousing of imported coal and coke, 
have been revised to permit bond for an 
amount of 50 percent only, instead of 
the entire amount formerly required, of 
the maximum duty accruing on the to- 
tal quantity of coal and coke ware- 
housed at any one time. This was by 
an order in council, dated December 2, 
1942, according to Customs Memoran- 
dum issued by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, December 10. 

The 50-percent reduction in the 
amount of bond to be posted is the only 
change in substance in the new regula- 
cions, although the wording has been 
somewhat changed also. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Purchase of Foreign Drafts—On De- 
cember 21, 1942, the Colombian Exchange 
Control Office issued instructions regu- 
lating the application of article 12 of law 
45 of December 18, 1942, which estab- 
lished the procedure to be followed by 
the Bank of the Republic in purchasing 
foreign drafts originating in exports, 
purchases of metals, and new capital 
brought into the country. In the great 
majority of such purchases, henceforth 
a portion of the value will be paid in 
national economic defense bonds, rather 
than entirely in cash, as heretofore. 

In the case of coffee export drafts, 5 
percent of the value will be paid in bonds, 
the remaining 95 percent continuing to 
be paid in cash (unless the present ex- 
change rate is lowered, in which case the 
entire payment will be made in cash). 
In the case of drafts covering the ex- 
portation of products other than coffee, 
10 percent of the value will be paid in 
bonds. 

New capital brought into the country 
will be converted in the proportion of 
20 percent in bonds and 80 percent in 
cash. 

Producers of gold, silver, and platinum 
are divided into three classes for the 





purpose of determining the portion of 
the value of their sales of metal to be 
liquidated in bonds. The first class in- 
cludes those whose production in the 
first 6 months of 1942 exceeded 150,000 
pesos in value; these will receive 20 per- 
cent in bonds. The second class includes 
those whose production was between 
7,501 and 150,000 pesos; they receive 10 
percent in bonds. The third class in- 
cludes those whose production was 7,500 
pesos or less; these are paid entirely in 
cash. 

If it should happen in any of these 
cases that the value of the bonds to be 
delivered would exceed 60 percent of the 
net taxable profits of an enterprise in 
the year immediately preceding, such 
excess will be paid in cash instead of 
bonds. The new regulations do not mod- 
ify the existing practice of paying in 
foreign-currency drafts 40 percent of 
the value of gold produced in Colombia 
by foreign nationals. 

The regulations state that the Gov- 
ernment may authorize the Bank of the 
Republic to reduce the portion to be paid 
in bonds whenever the Government be- 
lieves the country’s balance of payments 
or the situation in the particular indus- 
try concerned justifies such action. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Matches: Consumption Tax Collected 
on Additional Packages.—The consump- 
tion tax on matches will be collected on 
two additional kinds of packages, ac- 
cording to Costa Rican executive decree 
No. 37, published and effective Novem- 
ber 26, 1942. Packages containing 120 
boxes, to be sold at 5 centimos per box, 
will bear a stamp of 30 centimos, and 
those containing 120 boxes, to be sold 
at 10 centimos per box, 60 centimos. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 


vember 14, 1942, for previous announcement 
of the consumption tax on matches in Costa 


Rica. ] 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Budgetary Results of 1942—The Cu- 
ban budget for 1942 closed with a surplus 
of 1,186,000 pesos, according to pre- 
liminary figures. This is the first time 
since the fiscal year 1936-37 that the 
regular budget has been closed without a 
deficit. The 1942 regular budgetary ex- 
penditures were 104,810,000 pesos, the 
highest on record. This figure includes 
15,555,000 pesos representing appropri- 
ations made in addition to the original 
budget; about 43 percent of these con- 
sisted of increased compensation to Gov- 
ernment employees. 

Regular budgetary receipts totaled 95,- 
724,000 pesos; the most important of 
these were internal revenue receipts 
(39,457,000), customs revenues (19,872,- 
000), the Special Public Works Fund 
taxes (12,340,000) , and the Special Funds 
(9,294,000). 


- 
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To cover the excess expenditures there 
were transferred to the regular budget 
4,772,000 pesos of the tax surcharges 
created by the Emergency Tax Law of 
September 8, 1941, and 5.500.000 pesos of 
the proceeds of the taxes created in No- 
vember 1941, for the service of the $25,- 
000,000 loan. The resulting surplus of 
1,186,000 pesos for 1942 compares with a 
deficit of 1,604,000 pesos in the regular 
budget for 1941. 

The 95,724,000 pesos of budgetary 
revenues in 1942 does not include (a) 
the remaining 1,977,000 pesos collected 
from tax surcharges created by the law 
of September 8, 1941, (b) the 6,570,000 
pesos from various defense and emer- 
gency taxes, nor (c) the remaining 9$54,- 
000 pesos from the taxes established for 
‘service of the $25,000,000 loan. 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Mail Service Inaugurated.—A new 
air-mail service between Cuba and 
Mexico City was inaugurated January l, 
1943, by the Compafiia Mexicana de 
Aviacion, a subsidiary of Pan-American 
Airways. This service is in addition to 
that maintained between Cuba and 
Mexico by the Eastern Division of Pan- 
American Airways. 


Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


Motor Tanker Under Construction.— 
A motor tanker of 15,350 tons, dead- 
weight, under construction in Denmark 
is to be purchased by the Swedish Co- 
operative Society (Stockholms Rederi- 
a. b. Svea and the Kooperativa Forbun- 
det) if the Danish authorities will allow 
an export license for the vessel, states 
the British press. 





Canada’s “Coffee Shop” 
Railway Cars 


“Coffee Shop” cars are the new- 
style diners which the Canadian 
National Railroad has added to its 
passenger-train car equipment. 

Heavy demands on the railway 
dining-car service incidental to 
wartime traffic were met by the 
conversion of eight cars to form 
this new type of dining compart- 
ment. The kitchen and pantry are 
in the center of the car, with a din- 
ing room at each end having 
accommodations for 20 diners. 
This arrangement of space expe- 
dites service for a greater number 
of patrons. 

An innovation is the steam 
cooker operated by steam from the 
locomotive which is carried 
through the train line. Vegetables 
are cooked by steam in drawers, the 
top of the range being utilized for 
other cooking—thus speeding up 
cperations. 
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It is reported that the tanker, upon 
which work was stopped some time ago 
but has now been resumed, is to be 496 
feet in length (between perpendicu- 
lars); 65 feet, 9 inches in breadth; and 
35 feet, 11 inches in depth. The pro- 
pelling machinery is to be an eight- 
cylinder single-acting four-cycle B. & 
W. Diesel engine developing 5,640 horse- 
power, and designed to give the vessel a 
speed of 132 knots. 


El Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues and Debt.— 
Revenues and expenditures in the first 
7 months of 1942 were 11,450,000 and 
11,634,000 colones, respectively. The 
public debt as of July 31, 1942, was 
44947,000 colones, of which 39,132,000 
was external and 5,815,000 internal. 


Finland 


Economic Conditions 


LABOR SHORTAGE CONTINUES ACUTE 


The Finnish Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works now plans to 
mobilize 7 percent of the rural popula- 
tion for work in the forests, says the 
Finnish press. Shortage of labor has 
greatly interfered with forestry, and it 
has even been found impossible to pro- 
vide the quantity of firewood required 
for the winter, despite various emer- 
gency measures. Fall plowing also has 
been adversely affected, and 25 percent 
of the needed 1,000,000 hectares remain 
unplowed. 


Exchange and Finance 


Note Circulation Continues to 
Mount.—At the end of December 1942 
Finnish note circulation had reached a 
total of 9,617,300,000 Finnish marks. 
compared with 7,316,900,000 marks at 
the end of 1941, according to the Hel- 
sinki press. The increase was 601,700,- 
000 marks during the single month of 
December 1942. 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


National Mark for Use on Standard- 
ized Products.—Regulations for use of 
the national mark on products conform- 
ing with approved standards in France 
are contained in an order published in 
the Journal Officiel of August 6, 1942. 

[The use of this mark had been author- 
ized by law No. 1987 and decree No. 1988 of 
May 24, 1941, as announced in ForeIGnN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 30, 1942.j 


Confectionery: More Than 45 Percent 
of Saccharose Prohibited.—The manufac- 
ture (industrial or other), the sale, plac- 
ing on Sale, and consumption of confec- 
tionery products containing more than 
45 percent of saccharose have been pro- 
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hibited in France by law No. 740 of July 
30, 1942, published in the Journal Officie] 
of August 7. 

Pharmaceutical products, other than 
gums, on sale on August 7 are exempted 
from this prohibition if they contain 
medicinal substances in addition to 
sugar. 

Cooperative Organization of Inland 
Navigation.—Cooperative organization 
of inland navigation in France on an 
enterprise basis, and on the basis of 
plans for regional and national organ- 
ization, has been provided by law No. 
510, published in the Journal Officiel of 
July 29, 1942. 

This law provides for regional and 
subregional trade syndicates and unions, 
and for intertrade committees charged 
with action on questions concerning 
construction and repair of river mate- 
rial, ports, and the like. 


Transport and Communication 


New Collier Goes Into Service.—The 
first collier to be built in France since 
1918 left the yards at Port de Couc and 
arrived at Marseille. It had been sched- 
uled for the Marseille-Algiers route, says 
the British press. 


French Cameroun 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Seeds and Plants of Hevea Rubber: 
Exportation Limited.—The exportation 
from French Cameroun of seeds, plants, 
and grafts of the Hevea brasiliensis has 
been prohibited, by an order of Septem- 
ber 22, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Cameroun on Octo- 
ber 1. 

As an exception, permits may be 
granted to planters for exportation of 
limited quantities. 

Coffee: Premiums on Quantities 
Stored.—A storage premium of 80 francs 
per annum and per metric ton of green 
coffee is to be paid to coffee planters or 
agricultural organizations in French 
Cameroun, who have contracted to keep 
stocks of coffee of 1942 and subsequent 
crops, by an order of September 18, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Cameroun of October 1. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aviation Gasoline and Lubricants Et- 
empted from Import Duty and Sales 
Taxr.—Gasoline and lubricants for use 
in aviation have been exempted from 
import duty and sales tax in French 
Equatorial Africa by order No. 1745 of 
September 15, 1942, approved by the Na- 
tional Commissioner for Colonies on 
September 26, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Equatorial 
Africa on October 1. 
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(Formerly fuels and lubricants for cer- 
tain aircraft were exempted from duty 
and sales tax.) 


French Morocco 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Tanning Materials: Storage, Circula- 
tion, and Sale Regulated.—The storage, 
circulation, and sale of tanning mate- 
rials have been regulated in the French 
Zone of Morocco by orders of September 
10, 1942, published in the Bulletin Of- 
ficiel of September 18. 

Copper and Brass Wares of Native 
Manufacture: Ezxportation Limited.— 
Articles of copper and brass of native 
workmanship may be exported from the 
French Zone of Morocco only within the 
limits of an annual quota of 6 metric 
tons, effective from August 1, 1942, by 
an order of July 29, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of September 18, 1942. Ex- 
ports of such articles are to average 500 
kilograms each month. 


Guatemala 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Price Control Measures Over Pharma- 
ceutical Specialties Interpreted.—The 
executive decree establishing price ceil- 
ings on pharmaceutical specialties and 
drug sundries has been interpreted in 
an article, published in the Diario Oficial 
of Guatemala of December 21, 1942. 

Under the provisions, as interpreted, 
the maximum profit (instead of price) 
shall not exceed 50 percent of the man- 
ufacturers’ cost price, plus transporta- 
tion charges to the store of the seller, 
legitimate commissions duly proved, in- 
surances, taxes, and duties. 

Wholesalers must grant at least 15 
percent discount on sales to retailers, 
and only domestic pharmacies and drug 
stores may import, store, and make di- 
rect sales to the public, but agents of 
foreign manufacturers may continue to 
take the orders. 

[For original announcement of this decree 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
16, 1943.] 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Excise Tax on Rubber Extraction Es- 
tablished.—An excise tax equal to the 
difference between the expenses actually 
incurred and the price fixed by the Of- 
fice of Economic and Financial Coordi- 
nation, has been imposed on all persons 
and corporations licensed to gather crude 
rubber in the national forestry reserves 
of Guatemala, by an executive decree 
promulgated December 21, 1942. 

This decree revokes the executive de- 
cree of December 18, 1942, which estab- 
lished a tax of 5 quetzales per quintal 
of 101.43 pounds on all rubber extracted 
from the national reserves. 

Export Tax on Cerdamom Seed Es- 
tablished.—A war-export tax of 20 quet- 
zales per quintal (101.43 pounds) on car- 
43 
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damom seed, produced on lands belong- 
ing to blocked nationals or persons on 
the proclaimed list, has been established 
by a Guatemalan executive decree, pub- 
lished December 17, 1942, and effective 
the day following. 

Modus Vivendi With Mexico Govern- 
ing Use of Suchiate River Bridge Ap- 
proved.—A modus vivendi concluded by 
Guatemala with Mexico, governing the 
use of the Suchiate River Bridge, has 
been approved by a Guatemalan execu- 
tive decree, published November 14, 1942. 
The terms of this agreement provide 
for the loading and unloading of mer- 
chandise, and for the mutual establish- 
ment of customs agencies within the 
other country. 

The cost of maintenance will be borne 
equally by each country, and a toll charge 
of 1 peso per metric ton, or fraction, will 
be collected on all merchandise trans- 
ported over the bridge. 


Luxemburg 


Transport and Communication 


Redemption of Railway Debentures.— 
Debentures of the Guillaume-Luxem- 
burg and the Prince Henri railway sys- 
tems of Luxemburg which are still in 
circulation are to be called up for re- 
demption on April 30, 1943, and Febru- 
ary 28, 1943, respectively, says the Brit- 
ish press. The total value is reported 
as 50,000,000 Luxemburg francs, or 
5,000,000 reichsmarks. 

The Guillaume-Luxemburg Co.’s share 
capital is reported to be 25,000,000 and 
its debentures 37,300,000 Luxemburg 
francs. Its lines, 257 kilometers (160 
miles), were worked mainly by Franco- 
Belgian interests. The Prince Henri 
Railway Co. is reported to have a total 
share capital of 37,500,000 and deben- 
ture issues of 17,700,000 Luxemburg 
francs. It has 193 kilometers (120 
miles) of track, and has always owned 
its equipment and operated its lines. 

When the German Government began 
operation of these two railway lines in 
1940, a German decree provided that the 
total capital and assets of the Guillaume- 
Luxemburg Railway Co. should be taken 
over as from April 1, 1942, and the Prince 
Henri Railway Co. as from ‘January 1, 
1942. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity in Mexico during No- 
vember compared favorably with that 
of the preceding month. Despite the 
fact that an estimated 1,000,000 to 1,500.,- 
000 men were receiving military instruc- 
tion, productive capacity had not been 
seriously affected. This was probably 
because the majority of these men had 
not actually been mustered into the 
Army, but had volunteered for service 
and were receiving their militarly in- 
struction and training outside of work- 
ing hours. 

Stocks of imported merchandise, of 
which the United States is now practi- 
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Sweden Shines in Making 


“Gasogenes” 


Since May 1942, Sweden has de- 
livered 450 charcoal gas-producer 
units to Portugal, or a little more 
than half of the number on order 
because deliveries are restricted by 
the balance of trade between the 
two countries. 

Negotiations for the delivery of 
gasogenes are going forward with 
Argentina, Turkey, Spain, and 
other countries where the allot- 
ment of gasoline to the consumers 
has been drastically reduced. 

Sweden has been a pioneer in 
the manufacture of charcoal or 
wood-gas units, such as gasogenes, 
since the acute shortage of liquid 
fuels started. Copper tubes and 
parts made of scarce metals may 
not be attached to units for export 
from Sweden. 
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cally the sole source of supply, have be- 
come scarce or entirely exhausted. Do- 
mestic production and substitute articles 
are filling the gap with some degree of 
success, and a progressive rationing has 
developed, not through Government con- 
trol, but through the factors of limited 
supply and increased prices. Consumer 
demand remains steady as Mexican la- 
bor continues to be almost fully em- 
ployed at normal or increased wages. 

Mexican agricultural products find a 
ready domestic market, and more could 
be sold if production could be stepped 
up and if greater facilities for exporting 
were available. The same is true, even 
to a greater degree, in the fields of min- 
ing and manufacturing. 

Many Mexican manufacturers, who 
were no longer able to sell to advantage 
in the United States, because of com- 
paratively low ceiling prices, were turn- 
ing to markets in Central America and, 
to a lesser extent, in southern South 
America, says a November report. 

Satisfactory returns were being re- 
ceived by industry, and the purchasing 
power of the industrial wage earner and 
the farmer had increased. Collections 
were good throughout the country, and 
credits generally were easy. No failures 
or bankruptcies of any importance were 
reported during November, but, on the 
contrary, there was greater freedom of 
money in circulation and a considerable 
increase in bank deposits. 


NEW ENTERPRISES 


Optimism prevails as Mexicans, who 
are feeling the effects of more abundant 
capital, are venturing into smaller in- 
dustries that are considered to be in- 
digenous to Mexico, but which, because 
of Far Eastern and European competi- 
tion in the past, have remained unde-. 
veloped. The growth of small industry, 
with its less complex system, according 
to the National Bank of Mexico, fits well 
into Mexican economy, which is not yet 
ready to cope with the more difficult 
problems of large industry. Further- 
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more, it is believed that this system of 
small industry is more likely to endure 
after the war, and, since it is favorable 
to a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, it may lead to greater stability 
and peace. 

The same feeling exists with regard 
to agricultural and pastoral activities 
which, by their very nature, are less de- 
pendent on changes created by organ- 
ized labor. A brake on the more rapid 
expansion of industrial activities, par- 
ticularly of the larger enterprises, is the 
fear that overstaffing of factories during 
the emergency will result in prohibitive 
labor guaranties and endowments after 
the war, when the demand for manu- 
factured products may suddenly fall off. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the oppor- 
tunities are so attractive that new lines 
are being established almost daily, and 
reports covering a recent period of sev- 
eral weeks indicate that some 28,000,000 
pesos have found their way into new 
industries. 

MINING INDUSTRY 


Mining, Mexico’s foremost industry, 
experienced no outstanding development 
during November, and the lack of ade- 
quate modern equipment and transpor- 
tation facilities continued to be the 
“dark spots” in the general mining situ- 
ation. On the other hand, the weather 
was very much better than during the 
latter part of 1941, and this fact, cou- 
pled with the generally satisfactory la- 
bor situation, the opening of new mines 
and expansion of old ones, was expected 
to result in a considerable increase in 
the production of strategic minerals in 
the last quarter of 1942 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1941. 

According to data issued by the Na- 
tional Bank of Mexico, 124 more mines 
were operating in Mexico in September 
1942 than at the end of 1941. However, 
while physical volume of production has 
considerably increased since 1939, it is 
still 10 percent below production of the 
more nearly normal year of 1929. The 
diversion of certain metals to Central 
American and South American markets 
is an increasingly important factor in 
sustaining current mining activity in 
Mexico. 

An important factor in stimulating 
mining production, and one that will 
probably result in better wages and im- 
proved working conditions for miners. 
was the announcement that the agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Mexico, signed in July 1941, for deliv- 
ery to the former of all excess mineral 
production in Mexico was to be imme- 
diately renewed when it terminated at 
the end of 1942. The effects of this 
agreement during the 11% years that it 
had been in operation were unquestion- 
ably very beneficial to an industry that 
had been going gradually downhill since 
1929. 


PETROLEUM 


The labor situation in the petroleum 
industry was made more acute when the 
First Circuit Court on November 23 
handed down a decision to the effect 
that the relationship of the workers to 
Petroleos Mexicanos is that of public 
servants, this decision being based on 
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the thesis that Petroleos Mexicanos 
manages national properties and does 
not operate as a private institution for 
the benefit of private interests or par- 
ticular social groups. 

Another court decision, of November 
26, which granted “amparo” (aid) to one 
of the oil companies affected by the ex- 
propriations of 1938 against a ruling of 
the Federal Labor Board in favor of 
three foreign employees who had claimed 
compensation for the breaking off of 
their labor contracts by the cited com- 
pany, aroused the feelings of petroleum 
workers, who were resolved to declare 
a strike against the national company. 
Leaders of the industry, however, de- 
cided against such action after consul- 
tation with the President of the Repub- 
lic, and meetings were arranged with 
the Secretary of Labor to consider the 
Situation, particularly with regard to the 
alleged fulfillment of the terms of labor 
contracts between the company and the 
laborers. 

Production in the southern zone of 
Petroleos Mexicanos during November 
was the lowest of any month in 1942. 
From Tampico it was reported that pro- 
duction had improved somewhat in the 
northern Poza Rica, Naranjos, and Pa- 
nuco fields. 

FISHING 


The Mexican fishing industry received 
protection under a Presidential decree 
published November 24, 1942, which pro- 
vides for a tax of 1 peso per kilogram on 
the exploitation of the following fish 
taken from Pacific coast waters of Mex- 
ico: Abalone, clams, cabrilla, squid, 
shrimp, corbina, lobster, crayfish, oys- 
ters, octopus, shark, and totoaba, unless 
such operations are through the medium 
of cooperatives or other persons defined 
in the decree as exempt from the tax. 
This decree will serve to channelize sales 
of fish products through the fishermen’s 
cooperatives. 


FACTORIES OPERATING AT TOP SPEED 


In November industries in general 
were finding business good, with opera- 
tions at top speed and many factories 
were working overtime, some of them 


“Gas” for Argentine 
Vacationists 


POP 


The Argentine Government, in 
connection with gasoline ration- 
ing for the first quarter of 1943, 
has approved the allotment of 
additional gasoline for summer 
pleasure driving. The decision 
was made so as to preserve public 
health by enabling persons to take 
a vacation, and to prevent hotels 
and resorts from suffering severe 
financial loss. 

Additional gasoline will not be 
provided for travel to distant re- 
sorts where use of trains is more 
expedient, but special quotas will 
be given to automotive transport 
facilities at the destination. 
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operating three shifts a day to keep up 
with orders. This was true particularly 
of the smelting and refining industries, 
the henequen cordage mills, distilling 
plants, textile mills, huarache (boot) fac- 
tories, and flour mills. The production 
of light toilet and hardware articles was 
being increased, as was the manufacture 
of cement and paper. The lumber indus- 
try was holding its production for higher 
prices, and there was some scarcity 
of lumber for furniture manufacture. 
A new bag factory in Mexicali (Lower 
California) was turning out 1,500 un- 
bleached cotton flour and seed bags daily 
and Nogales (Sonora) reported that a 
dehydrating plant is to be established 
there to handle tomatoes, peas, potatoes, 
and other crops that are to be marketed 
in the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Although some 90 percent of the 
foreign trade of Mexico is still with the 
United States, Mexican exports to the 
Central American and South American 
mrakets are steadily increasing, both in 
amount and variety. Trade between 
Mexico and the United States is becom- 
ing more nearly normal as both import- 
ers and exporters become accustomed to 
new procedures and restrictive measures 
in force in both countries. 


Henequen exports from Yucatan are 
reported to have greatly increased in 
November over previous months, and, in 
addition, there have been large ship- 
ments of mahogany, chicle, and coconut 
oil from that region. From other sec- 
tions, shipments of essential oils, 
huaraches, pottery and_ glassware, 
honey, grass baskets, and other items, 
are steadily increasing. From points 
nearer the border, zinc, lumber, cattle, 
wheat bran, fluorspar, copper, and ar- 
senic products are being shipped, and 
there are prospects of record vegetable 
shipments during the coming season. 

Tourist trade along the Mexican 
border continues to slump. However, 
this lack of activity has been partially 
offset in recent months by the presence 
along the border of American trainees 
‘in Army camps who have contributed to 
a flourishing border trade. The travel 
movement into the interior of Mexico 
has definitely fallen off, say Nuevo Lare- 
do reports, and in October 1942, only 
883 cars entered Mexico City compared 
with 2,070 cars in the corresponding 
month of 1941. 


UNZMPLOYMENT 


The labor situation throughout Mexico 
continued to be good during November, 
except in Tampico and Veracruz where 
unempioyment remains approximately 
12 percent. At Tampico, workmen 
threaten to strike for higher wages on 
account of the increased cost of living, 
but the Veracruz State authorities in- 
tervened and matters were temporarily 
smoothed over. 

The State of Veracruz took initial 
steps toward solving its unemployment 
problem by establishing a Labor Ex- 
change (Bolsa de Trabajo) where un- 
skilled workmen without employment 
may register. 
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At Tiajuana, Lower California, several 
hundred persons were without’ work 
when the Jockey Club there closed. 
Most of these, however, were finding 
employment in the United States. 

The members of the two main labor 
unions, the C. R. O. M., and the C. T. M., 
finally came together in an effort to 
service shipping at the port of Man- 
zanillo. 

Although there were no serious strikes 
at the end of November, considerable 
restiveness was evident among certain 
dissatisfied elements in the oil and tex- 
tile industries, and among railway and 
mining groups. 


AGRICULTURE 


The generally dry weather of 1942 
proved to be beneficial to the country 
as a whole, although in the northern 
cattle region more rainfall would have 
been welcomed. There were, however, 
two exceptions to the dry weather—one 
in northern Sinaloa and southern Sonora 
where a storm caused some damage to 
winter vegetables, and the other in Yuca- 
tan where heavy rainfall accompanied 
by hurricanes inflicted considerable 
damage on crops. 

In the northern cattle region, pastur- 
age was in fair condition in late 1942, 
despite the lack of sufficient rainfall. 
Shipments of livestock to the United 
States had not been as large as antici- 
pated, the largest amount being 29,500 
head shipped through Ciudad Juarez. 
From the drought-stricken area of 
northwestern Sonora some 7,000 head of 
cattle were moved into the United States. 

Reports of harvesting and ginning in 
the various cotton areas indicate that 
the total 1942 cotton production for 
Mexico will run closer to 400,000 bales 
than to the previously expected 410,000 
bales. Both the cattle- and cotton- 
growing interests are reported to be 
practically out of debt, and in good con- 
dition to start the new season’s business. 

The harvesting of the corn crop was 
nearing completion in November, and, 
though no estimates concerning produc- 
tion had been issued, it was believed that 
the crop would run somewhat under the 
2,124,000 metric tons of 1941. 

Wheat plantings were _ progressing 
under favorable conditions, but it was 
too early to hazard an opinion as to the 
outcome, as much depends on the se- 
verity of stem-rust attacks in the late 
spring. 

The rice crop in the Yaqui Valley is 
estimated to run about 65,000 metric 
tons, which is 25,000 tons higher than 
the 1941 production. 

Reports indicate that flax plantings, 
formerly expected to reach 25,000 acres, 
will be only 1,000 acres. Banana ex- 
ports, now moving overland by rail, are 
showing a constant increase, 500,500 
bunches having been exported through 
Laredo during November. The winter 
orange crop harvested south of Monter- 
rey is reported to be the heaviest to date. 

Honey in large amounts was moving 
from Guadalajara to the United States. 
The Yucatan henequen production was 
reported to be approximately 550,000 
bales, and small shipments of copra and 
cocoa were being moved to Mexico City 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


from Tabasco. Sugarcane was being 
harvested in the States of Veracruz and 
Jalisco, and reports indicated that the 
country’s total crop would be above that 
of 1941. Likewisé, preliminary reports 
on peanut production forecast a crop 
of about 40,000 metric tons, or three 


times greater than production in 1941. 


AGREEMENTS 


In November it was announced that 
Mexico had resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia, and, in the 
same month, relations with Vichy were 
broken off, resulting in the severance of 
all mail, cable, and radio communica- 
tions with France. 

An important agreement was reached 
during November between Mexico and 
the International Committee of Bankers 
on Mexico, in New York, for the adjust- 
ment of Mexico’s foreign debt, a large 
part of which is held in the United States. 
This is the first attempt made by Mexico 
to arrange a settlement of its foreign 
indebtedness in nearly 2 decades, and it 
is believed to have been prompted by the 
greatly improved relations that have de- 
veloped between the two countries dur- 
ing the last year. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Hide Take-off in Guadalajara, Puebla, 
Torreon, and Monterrey Frozen.—All 
stocks of cattle hides taken in the 
slaughter-houses of Guadalajara, Pu- 
ebla, Torreon, and Monterrey, were 
frozen by Mexican executive decree, pub- 
lished December 31, 1942, and effective 
the day following. Under the terms of 
this decree, the controls governing the 
hide take-off in the Federal District 
were extended to cover the above-men- 
tioned cities. 
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At the same time, a separate decree of 
the same date established a price ceiling 
of 1.30 pesos per gross kilogram on fresh 
cattle hides. 

[For previous announcement of the con- 
trol established in the Federal District, see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 26, 
1942. | < ; 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1943.—Total expenditures 
for 1943, as estimated in the Mexican 
budget for that year, are 707,845,000 pe- 
sos. This figure compares with the 555,- 
227,000 estimated in the original budget 
for 1942 and the 647,148,000 pesos esti- 
mated in the revised 1942 budget. The 
chief items of expenditure in the 1943 
budget are as follows (millions of pesos) ; 
National defense, 147; education 97; 
public debt, 96; agriculture and develop- 
ment, 95; communications and public 
works, 67; Navy, 31; finance, 38; social 
welfare, 28; public health 27; all others, 
82. 

According to the press of Mexico City, 
revenues in 1943 will be about 703,000,- 
000 pesos. Estimated revenues for 1942 
were about 666,000,000. 

Subsidiary Coinage.—A Presidential 
decree published in the Mexican Diario 
Oficial of December 31, 1942, amended 
the existing law regarding subsidiary 
coinage to provide for placing in circu- 
lation the substitute bronze 5-centavo 
coin authorized by a decree of December 
28, 1942, and for withdrawing from cir- 
culation the present 5-centavo cupro- 
nickel and 2-centavo bronze coins. The 
latter two coins may remain in circula- 
tion only until March 31, 1943, by which 
date they are to be exchanged for other 
subsidiary coins. 

After March 31, 1943, the subsidiary 
coins remaining in circulation will in- 
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clude the cupro-nickel 10-centavo coin, 
the bronze 5-centavo, and 1-centavo 
coins. The 10-centavo and 5-centavo 
pieces will be legal tender up to 2 pesos, 
and the 1-centavo coin up to 1 peso. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations for Production, Process- 
ing, Handling, and Sale of Milk Products 
in Federal District, Territories, and Fed- 
eral Zones.—The production, transport, 
processing, sale, and delivery of cow’s 
milk and its byproducts in the Federal 
District, Territories, and Federal Zones 
of Mexico have been made subject to 
special regulations, by a Presidental de- 
cree, published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 29, 1942. 

The law, which annuls the general 
milk regulations of December 29, 1925, 
and subsequent regulations governing 
milk, provides for the closer control of 
the handling and distribution of cow’s 
milk and its byproducts, which include 
cream, butter, serums, cheeses, and all 
kinds of acid, acidified, homogenized, 
evaporated, condensed, and powdered 
milk. Licenses and guaranty deposits 
are required for carrying on any phase 
of the milk business. 

The law further prescribes the stand- 
ards that must be met by milk for it to 
be classified as “certified” and “pasteur- 
ized,” and before it is eligible for public 
distribution and sale as a food product. 
Milk not qualifying under these stand- 
ards is classed as altered, adulterated, 
dirty, or contaminated, and distributors 
of such types of milk are subject to 
penalties. 


Transport and Communication 


U.S. and Mexico Collaborate in Rail- 
road Construction.—Of outstanding im- 
portance to Mexico’s national economy 
is the assistance the United States agreed 
to extend that country, through an ex- 
change of notes in mid-November, for 
the rehabilitation of its railway system, 
which has been in a state of disrepair 
and confused operation for some time. 
The routes to be improved are: Laredo- 
Monterrey-Saltillo to San Luis Potosi; 
Torreon-Monterrey route, via Paredon; 
Cordoba-Puerto Mexico-Suchiate route; 
and Chihuahua to Torreon line. 

The United States Government will 
defray the cost of all necessary materials 
and equipment that is available in the 
United States, and will pay for any nec- 
essary track laid in Mexico. Under the 
plan, American technicians will be fur- 
nished without cost to Mexico, and wages 
will be paid by the United States to the 
extra workmen needed for making track 
repairs. Costs of repairs and other 
equipment furnished by the United 
States, when Mexican locomotives are 
sent to this country by mutual agree- 
ment, will also be paid by the United 
States. The program, already well under 
way, will facilitate to a very great exten 
the movement of vital and strategic ma 
terials needed by the United States anc 
the other United Nations for the prose- 
cution of the war. 

The newly appointed Director Gen- 
eral of National Railways of Mexico has 
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appealed to the railway personnel for its 
wholehearted collaboration, which, he 
states, will be essential to carrying out 
the rehabilitation of the railroads, and 
will enable the railroads to double the 
annual cargo that is now being moved 
over them. The Mexican Railway Co. 
set the example of material cooperation 
by increasing wages of railway workers 
10 percent. The chambers of commerce 
of the State af Coahuila also collabo- 
rated by lending 1,000,000 pesos to fur- 
ther construction of the Saltillo-Piedras 
Negras Railway. 

It is reported also that 48,000,000 pesos 
have been allotted for construction work 
to be undertaken in 1943 on the line 
connecting the old Kansas City South- 
ern Railway in Chihuahua with the 
Svuthern Pacific Railway in Sonora. 

Highway Construction.—The roads 
between Manzanillo and Cihuitlan, and 
from Cihuitlan to Autlan are now passa- 
ble, and lumbermen are able to get into 
the timber areas of that region. 

The construction of the roads from 
Mazatlan to Guadalajara and to Culia- 
can slowed down with the exhaustion of 
the 1942 road construction funds, and 
work on the Mazatlan to Durango high- 
way has temporarily ceased. On the 
other hand, the paving of the Piedras 
Negras to Saltillo highway, according to 
the November report, was progressing 
satisfactorily. 

Shipping Conditions—There was no 
improvement reported in the shipping 
situation on the Gulf of Mexico side dur- 
ine November. 

On the west coast conditions were 
somewhat better, particularly at Man- 
zanillo, which was flourishing as a port 
of embarkation for Mexican goods mov- 
ing southward to Central and South 
America. Large cargoes were said to br 
awaiting shipment at that place, but 
sufficient shipping facilities were not 
available. The first pilings of a Govern- 
ment wharf had been driven, and the 
Petroleos Mexicanos oil dock in Man- 
zanillo had been considerably enlarged 
and improved. 

New Air Line.—A new air line to oper 
ate from Guadalajara, Jalisco, to Uru- 
apan, Michoacan, with a stop-over at 
Zamora, was inaugurated on Novembe) 
15. This line will be operated by a sub- 
sidiary of the Pan-American Air Lines, 
and will provide passenger, express, and 
mail communication between the places 
mentioned. 


Netherlands 


Transport and Communication 


Shortage of Tugs Adds to Transporta- 
tion Problems.—The shortage of tugs has 
created a problem on the inland water- 
ways system of the Netherlands, and 
the British press reports that the Nazi 
“authorities” ordered tugs in the Rotter- 
dam-Ruhrort (Germany) River service 
to operate 16 hours daily so long as 
weather permits. This 2-hour increase 
necessitates operating after dark in the 
treacherous river currents, with only un- 
lighted buoys for guides. Tugs from the 
Netherlands are in service on the Danube 
and in Baltic waters. 
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The limited supply of fuel oil is an. 
other factor contributing to the traffic 
problem, because many tugs have Diese] 
engines and their shippers have been 
unresponsive to the campaign to instal] 
gas generators. 


Panama 


Kconomic Conditions 


LIBERAL SPENDING DESPITE WARTIME 
RESTRICTIONS 


Record-breaking December business js 
estimated to have raised the dollar 
volume of trade for 1942 to the largest 
in history. Brisk buying featured the 
entire month, climaxing Christmas week 
with a new upsurge. Stocks of strictly 
gift goods were drastically depleted, 
Virtually all lines of goods, including 
clothing and household articles, vied 
with each other for consumer interest, 
Luxury lines, such as diamonds, watches, 
and rings, were particularly popular, 
Food establishments were also besieged 
by liberal spenders. Funds for the re- 
lief of the underprivileged were donated 
generously. On the other hand, there 
was no lack of evidence of wartime re- 
strictions, such as the absence of many 
traditional Christmas-gift items, but 
philosophical acceptance of new condi- 
tions was the rule. The absence of silk 
and rubber goods, aluminum, and copper 
items, did not halt shoppers, who easily 
shifted to other lines and to substitutes. 

Flourishing trade conditions were oc- 
casioned by the unprecedented gainful 
employment situation in Panama, the 
large civilian employment on Canal Zone 
construction projects, and the presence 
of United States Army and Navy per- 
sonnel. The loss of tourist expendi- 
tures, incident to the war, is more than 
offset by the steady fiow of funds from 
the Canal Zone. 

Panama's export trade has experienced 
a sharp slump, principally because of the 
lack of shipping space for bananas and 
coconuts. Crude rubber is gaining in 
importance as an export commodity, 
along with abaca, but these resources 
have not been developed to the point 
of affecting appreciably the country’s 
economy. Export of imported goods is 
forbidden. 

AGRICULTURE 


The year 1943 is expected to be a ban- 
ner one for Panama’s agricultural pro- 
gram. The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce received assurances in Decem- 
ber that the machinery ordered from the 
United States more than a year ago 
would soon be delivered. Immediately 
upon its arrival, Panama is planning to 
prepare additional acreage for cultiva- 
tion. Under the program, Panama 
hopes to become a more self-contained 
unit insofar as food articles of prime 
necessity are concerned, and the Repub- 
lic is contemplating production of sub- 
sistence crops sufficient to supply not 
only the native population, but part of 
the Canal Zone market as well. The ex- 
pansion of agricultural production in the 
country has already had some encourag- 
ing results. 
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Crop prospects have been favorable, 
with rice production registering a gain 
of approximately 400,000 quintals over 
the 1941 crop of 950,000 quintals. It has 
also been estimated that corn production 
will reach a total of 777,347 quintals, an 
jncrease of 228,654 quintals over the 1941 
production. This represents an increase 
of more than 40 percent over the 1941 
production for both crops. 

The results of the poultry development 
program have also been promising. 
More than 20,000 baby chicks have been 
imported and distributed to farmers by 
the Government at the rate of 500 per 
week. It is predicted that these steps 
and others being taken by the Govern- 
ment to develop Panama’s agricultural 
resources will have a very noticeable 
effect on the national economy before 
the end of 1943. 


RATIONING AND PRICE CONTROL 


Tire and gasoline rationing have 
drastically affected the transportation 
system, but the rationing authorities 
have endeavored to supply all essential 
services, particularly vehicles engaged 
in hauling food commodities from the 
interior. Restrictions have fallen heav- 
jest on civilians engaged in nonessential 
activities, or those using private passen- 
ger cars. 

The Price Control Board which estab- 
lished prices for a large number of popu- 
lar commodities, has extended its control 
to include powdered and condensed milk, 
crackers, cookies, matches, and soap. 
Consumers have been warned to report 
any Violations. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances in Good Condi- 
tion.—Panama began the year 1943 with- 
out an internal debt. The increase of 
circulating money in the Republic re- 
sulted in the expansion of Government 
revenues to the point that the Treasury 
was able to pay all its bills and still have 
a substantial surplus remaining. Fur- 
thermore, Panama is supporting the 
largest budget in its history—a budget 
that includes the broadening of Govern- 
ment services and the financing of vital 
construction projects. 

Banking Operations.—The banks re- 
port good collections and prompt pay- 
ments. The Banco Nacional announced 
that, effective January 1, 1943, it would 
suspend the payment of interest on 
guaranty-deposit accounts required by 
law to be maintained by foreign insur- 
ance companies operating in the Repub- 
lic. 


Spain 
Transport and Communication 


Shipping Company to be Organized at 
Bilbao —-A Spanish shipping company 
with a capital of 162,000,000 pesetas 
($14,794,500) is to be organized in Bil- 
bao, says the European press. This new 
company contemplates the construction 
of a fleet of vessels totaling 100,000 tons, 
financed by shipping companies of the 
Cantabrian region. 
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About 12,000,000 pesetas ($1,095,890) 
was subscribed for the new Valencian 
Shipbuilding Co., which proposes the 
building of 52,500 tons of shipping for 
the coastal trade. The shipyard to be 
built at Alicante will be capable of 
launching one ship a month. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Companies to Operate Air 
Services.—Air services, to supplement 
their steamship lines, are included in 
the programs of the Swedish shipping 
companies for the post-war years, and 
they have requested the government to 
grant them concessions. At present the 
only company licensed to operate com- 
mercial aviation is the AB. Aerotrans- 
port of which the Government owns the 
major shares. The shipping companies 
believe that reorganization is necessary 
to meet the altered conditions. 

The Swedish American Line of Gote- 
borg states that war conditions forced 
it to sell its largest and most valuable 
liner, the Kungsholm, also the Stock- 
holm, which was practically completed. 
It intends to build more ships, but it also 
seeks to establish air service between 
Sweden and the United States. 

A concession has been requested also 
by the Swedish Lloyd. This company 
normally operates a regular passenger 
and cargo service between Sweden and 
England and proposes an air service as a 
supplement. 

Motor Vessels Being Equipped with 
Steam Engines.—Conversion from motor 
to steam, owing to the shortage of fuel 
oil, has caused the marine steam engine 
to come into its own again in the Swed- 
ish coasting trade, say foreign technical 
journals. A number of motorships and 
sailing vessels, operated with auxiliary 
motors, have been changed to steam. 
One example is the motor vessel Arjang 
(ex-Kallandso) , of Kopmannebro, a ves- 
sel built in 1908 of oak and fir on iron 
framing. It has been fitted with a 
steam engine of 25 indicated horsepower, 
built in 1885 at Karlstads mek. Verkstad. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alfa, Raw or Worked: Exportation 
Subject to Approval of Direction of In- 
terior Commerce.—Exporters of raw or 
worked alfa from Tunisia must obtain 
the approval of the Direction of Interior 
Commerce, of the Secretariat of State 
for Industrial Production, before apply- 
ing to the Alfa Control Bureau for ex- 
port licenses, according to a notice to 
exporters published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel Tunisien of July 21, 1942. 

Date Sugar: Consumption Tax Ap- 
plied.—The consumption tax of 150 
francs per 100 net kilograms on refined 
sugar imported into or produced in 
Tunisia has been applied to date sugar, 
date honey, and the like, by a decree of 
July 23, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of August 1. 
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An order of July 23 permits the man- 
ufacture of date sugar from dates not 
satisfying export standards. 





Canada’s Rationing 


(Continued from p. 9) 


prices to divert cattle from the United 
States market to the domestic market 
was replaced by a new measure under 
which the Wartime Food Corporation 
became the sole exporter of beef cattle. 
The Corporation is prepared to buy cat- 
tle if there is at any time a surplus 
supply that threatens to depress prices 
unduly, and after providing a reserve 
supply for domestic consumption will 
export any remaining cattle. 

It is expected that recurrent beef 
shortages may be experienced and if, in 
such circumstances, black-market oper- 
ations force cattle prices to unduly high 
levels, it will be necessary to impose spe- 
cific price ceilings on livestock. 

The previously mentioned limitation 
that any retailer’s mark-up should not 
be more than he established in the basic 
period and the Board’s order that no re- 
tailer may sell at prices that represent 
a margin of more than 7 cents per pound 
above his legal maximum cost, indicate 
the current strict control over retail 
prices. 








1943 EDITION— 
SCHEDULE A 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES, WITH RATES 
OF DUTY, Effective January 1, 
1943—Price 50 Cents per Copy 


1943 EDITION— 
SCHEDULE B 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION 
| OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
| COMMODITIES EXPORTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, 


Effective January 1, 1943—Price 
30 Cents per Copy 


The following announcement has been re- 
ceived from the Bureau of the Census: 


“The revised 1943 editions of Import 
Schedule A and Export Schedule B are now 
available. The most important changes 
which have been made in these Schedules 
are as follows: (1) Addition of many new 
classes, (2) major improvement in indexes, 
(3) revision of numbering system of Sched- 
ule A providing a seven-digit code through- 
out, (4) combination of Schedule F (reex- 
port schedule) with Schedule B and discon- 
tinuance of former.” 


Copies of the 1943 Schedule A and 
Schedule B may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., collectors of customs, 
and the Department of Commerce 
field office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
er N. Y., at the prices indicated 
above. 
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Beverages 


CONSUMPTION IN MANITOBA, CANADA 


The per capita consumption of alco- 
holic beverages in Manitoba, Canada, in 
the year ended April 30, 1942, averaged 


$12, says the Canadian press. This re- 
sulted in a record net profit for the Liq- 
uor Control Commission of $2,800,000, an 
increase of $700,000 over the preceding 
year. 

Gross revenue increased from $2,000,- 
000 to approximately $10,000,000, of which 
half came from sales and the other half 
from licenses. The customs and excise 
duties paid to the Dominion Government 
for liquor amounted to $1,274,000. Prac- 
tically all of the net profit was turned 
over to the Provincial Treasurer. 

The Province of Manitoba has abol- 
ished the home delivery service and has 
shortened the hours during which liquor 
stores are open. Further action to dis- 
courage liquor consumption is awaiting 
the results of an inter-Provincial con- 
ference on uniform practices in wartime 
restrictions of alcoholic beverages. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIA’S NEW PLASTIC-MOLDING 
PROCESS 


The injection method of plastic mold- 
ing, a comparatively new process, is be- 
ing used successfully, says the British 
press, by an Australian company whose 
plant in New South Wales has been given 
over to the manufacture of war mate- 
rials. Higher production speed and 
lower cost are advantages claimed for 
the process. 

The three powders principally used in 
injection molding are cellulose acetate, 
polystyrene, and powders containing a 
Shellac base. A November report says 
the two last-mentioned powders were be- 
ing made experimentally in Australia, 
and progress was satisfactory. 


USE OF ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS IN 
BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian Agricultural Ministry 
has devised a plan for carrying out large- 
scale experiments in the use of artificial 
fertilizers, says the European press. 
Large shipments of these fertilizers have 
been received from the German Nitro- 
gen Syndicate in Berlin. 

Under the new arrangement, says a 
September report, Bulgaria was to be di- 
vided into districts, and regulations con- 
cerning the use of fertilizers were to be 
set up for each section of the country. 


SALT PRODUCTION IN ERITREA 


The potential salt production of Eri- 
trea is estimated at 100,000 tons annual- 
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ly. It is obtained chiefly from sea water 
in salt pans in Massawa and from a few 
at Assab. Although the present output 
does not reach the 100,000-ton mark, 
this figure could be attained easily, since 
the resources and facilities are available. 
The salt industry is important in 
Eritrea, as there is a considerable de- 
mand for this product in Ethiopia. 


SopIUM SULFATE DEPOSITS IN INDIA 


Deposits of sodium sulfate have been 
found in Rajputana, says the Indian 
press. Supplies of sodium sulfate, as 
well as sodium sulfide, have been im- 
ported in the past, but it is hoped that 
the new source will supply a consider- 
able amount of India’s needs for this 
chemical, which is used for both indus- 
trial and defense purposes. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION IN IRELAND 


The sulfur mines in Avoca, County 
Wicklow, Eire, were reported in October 
to have produced about 1,000 tons of ore 
“during the last few months,” and it 
was expected that the output could be 
increased to 100 to 150 tons per week. 
Seventy workmen were employed at the 
mines. 

Plans were under way to purchase 
equipment for a flotation plant that will 
cost from $120,000 to $160,000. 


DECREASE IN NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Imports into New Zealand of certain 
chemical products showed a consider- 
able decrease during the first 6 months 
of 1942, compared with the like period 
in 1941. 

Soda ash dropped from £NZ62,715 in 
the first 6 months of 1941 to 14,055 in 
January—June 1942, and a smaller de- 
crease was shown in imports of caustic 
soda—from 22,146 to 17,020. Imports of 
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“Hearts of Oak Are 
Our Ships” 


The famous “wooden walls of 
England,” as they were called in 
the days of frigates, have reap- 
peared as motor torpedo boats, 
made from oaks planted after the 
Battle of Trafalgar. 

The boats that now do damage 
to Axis shipping and war craft in 
the Channel are built almost en- 
tirely of oak, which, as in earlier 
navies, stands up better in combat 
than any other material adapted 
to small ships, says an English 
trade periodical. 

The planting of oak trees in the 
southern part of England became 
something of a national fad after 
Trafalgar. 
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fertilizers decreased 


chemical 
£NZ235,269 in January—June 1941 to 187,- 
004 during the first 6 months of 1942, 

Salt imports also showed a consider- 
able drop—from £NZ61,246 for the first 
6 months of 1941 to 38,876 in January- 
June 1942. 


from 


ALTERNATE PRODUCTS USED IN U. K. 


Several esters of cellulose have been 
suggested in the United Kingdom as a]- 
ternates to cellulose acetate and cellulose 
nitrate, the latter a basic material for 
celluloid. Ethyl cellulose and cellulose 
aceto-butyrate are finding favor in the 
plastics industry, the British press re- 
ports. 


U. K. DEMONSTRATES VALUE OF POLYSTRENE 


Investigations at a London laboratory 
have demonstrated the value of poly- 
strene as an insulator in instruments for 
radiological work, says a British techni- 
cal review. 

This plastic substance is said to be 
superior to either glass or ebonite; it 
absorbs very little water and resists 
cracking. 


Coal and Coke 


DECREASED PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


French coal production is reported to 
have been at a rate of 3,800,000 metric 
tons a month early in 1942, and to have 
declined about 7 percent in the later 
months of 1942. 

French collieries were promised 10,000 
foreign mine workers by the German oc- 
cupation authorities, and 3,600 Ukrainian 
miners are said to have arrived in 
France. Because of the difficulty of im- 
porting coal from Belgium and Ger- 
many, intensified efforts are being made 
to exploit deposits of inferior coal and 
lignite in the south of France, it is stated. 
In this connection, mines at Gardonne, 
Meyreuil, and Valdonne, claimed to yield 
1,200,000 metric tons of coal a year, are 
mentioned. 


LARGE COAL OUTPUT IN NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s output of coal reached 
record proportions in 1941, and repre- 
sented an increase of almost 25 percent 
over production 6 years ago, says the 
British trade press. Output of bitumi- 
nous and semibituminous coal amounted 
to 1,179,581 tons. In addition, 133,171 
tons of lignite and 1,326,010 tons of 
brown coal were produced. Almost two- 
thirds of the brown coal was mined in 
North Island; the bulk of the other pro- 
duction came from South Island. Only 
78,171 tons of coal were imported. 

Despite the increased output, demand 
still exceeds supply; for much of the 
road traffic has been diverted to the rail- 
ways, and the curtailment of commodity 
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jmports, especially since Pearl Harbor, 
has brought a notable increase in local 
manufacturing. 


One authority set New Zealand’s 
potential coal resources at 1,600,000,000 
tons, and stated that whatever the coun- 
try lacked in coal resources was more 
than offset by its superior hydroelectric 
potentials. 

Production of coal in the Waikato dis- 
trict of New Zealand increased after the 
mines were placed under Government 
control, according to an announcement 
of the New Zealand Minister of Mines 
at the end of October. Pre-strike aver- 
age production of 15,850 tons weekly was 
bettered by almost 1,000 tons a week in 
the first 4 weeks after resumption of 
work, and it is hoped that a weekly out- 
put of 18,500 tons will be attained. 

Government control will cease with 
the termination of the war. Release of 
300 miners from the armed forces is ex- 
pected to assist further in raising the 
Dominion’s coal output. 


PRODUCTION IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Outputs previously unknown to South 
Africa were being achieved at the Spring- 
field colliery, says a November report. 
This colliery often works at the rate of 
10,000 tons a day, or roughly 3,000,000 
tons a year. 

In the Bethal district, it was reported 
that coal options were being taken up on 
a large scale. One mine was soon to 
begin operating with equipment trans- 
ferred from a worked-out mine in Natal. 
Tests were said to have established high 
alorific properties in a number of the 
ocal coal deposits. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED IN U. K. 


Weekly output of salable coal in the 
United Kingdom for the 4 weeks ended 
November 28, 1942, average 4,126,500 
tons, stated the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. This is some 2,000 tons per week 
higher than production in the previous 
bonus period, and less than 50,000 tons 
under the target of 4,173,000 tons. Not 
included in these figures is production 
of coal from open-cast workings, average 
weekly production of which amounted to 
36,400 tons in the 4 weeks ended Novem- 
ber 28, 1942. 

Since Bank Holiday week, early in 
August, production has improved during 
each 4-week period, although in no 
period has production equaled that of 
the corresponding period of 1941. This 
improvement is considered encouraging, 
but the utmost economy in the use of coal 
throughout the United Kingdom is still 
essential. 

Roughly 1,000,000 tons a month is 
being saved by consumers—the aggre- 
gate effect of many economies, on the 
part of both private individuals and 
industry. 
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Invest in a ae 


Buy War 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Only the Air Unrationed: Occupied Netherlands Writhes 
Under Nazi Orgy of “Verbotens” 


Any American who is tempted to froth when he can’t get all the coffee 
or sugar or tires or gasoline he wants should consider the case of the people 


of the occupied Netherlands, The list of articles the sale of which is 
forbidden without special permit, as reported in the Dutch press, includes: 

Earthenware, brief cases, antiques, materials made from animal prod- 
ucts, ashtrays, bathing caps, bathtubs, bamboo canes, brooms, brushes, 
bread-slicing machines, small and large axes, celluloid derivatives, hat 
molds, cutlery, eau de cologne, photographic articles, all utensils of precious 
metals. Also hair nets, hair wash, stoves, suitcases of real or imitation 
leather, hammers, horn articles, iron or wooden sports requisites, wooden 
domestic utensils, imitation jewelry, wooden or stone Japanese articles. 
Furthermore, buttons, artificial resin, artificial horn, combs of horn, artificial 
flowers, lace, coffee percolators, lamps, leather gloves, all luxury articles made 
of tortoise shell or mother of pearl, basket work, mouthwashes, musical in- 
struments, needles, umbrellas, paintings and etchings, framed and unframed, 
valued at less than 100 guilders. Perfumes, furs, powders, porcelain luxury 
vases, traveling rugs, woven fabrics, roller-skates, garbage cans and barrels, 
toys, theatrical make-up, lamp standards, knives, toothpowder, toothpaste, 
bags, mincing machines, silver ornaments, pocketknives, and feathers are 
equally “forbidden” articles. 

While there are ration tickets which theoretically permit the purchase of 
candy or tobacco, there is no candy, although the Nazi “authorities” give 
repeated assurances that “some will be distributed as soon as possible.” 
Tobacco has become so precious a commodity that the old American custom 
of hijacking has developed a counterpart. Many Amsterdam tobacco shops 
report that they are receiving tobacco packages either empty or filled with 
other material. One wholesaler in The Hague stopped supplying customers 
in Amsterdam after he lost 250,000 cigarettes to hijackers in a month. 

Soap, which has been scarce to the point of near-invisibility owing to the 
shortage of fats, is now available in small quantities to hairdressers, doctors, 
dentists, veterinary surgeons, medical students, and midwives, who need it 
urgently, and have supplementary ration cards issued for the period between 
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November 1 and February 1. 





Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


STORAGE BATTERY SALES INCREASED IN 
CANADA 


Sales of electric storage batteries and 
parts by Canadian manufacturers 
totaled $1,664,348 during the _ third 
quarter of 1942, the Dominion press 
states. This is an increase of approxi- 
mately 18 percent over the preceding 
quarter’s sales of $1,380,480. 


ELECTRICAL SERVICES CURTAILED IN CANADA 


New installations of electric service in 
summer cottages and other seasonal resi- 
dences, for advertising or display signs, 
or for lighting city streets and highways 
were forbidden in an order issued by the 
Canadian Minister of Munitions and 
Supply late in 1942, the press states. All 
public-utility-service extensions to re- 
freshment booths, seasonal places of 
business, carnivals, and other civilian 
places of entertainment were also pro- 
hibited. 


The main purpose of the order is said 
to be to curtail the use of copper and 
other nonferrous metals. 
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ELECTRICAL OUTPUT IN NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


The Netherlands Indies are rich in 
water power, and considerable progress 
was being made in hydroelectric devel- 
opment before the Japanese invasion, 
the foreign press states. At that time, 
hydroelectric plants serving the general 
public had a capacity of approximately 
110,000 kilowatts; steam plants, 70,000. 
In addition, some factories operated 
their own power plants. 

The government owns two stations in 
the Province of West Java, one on the 
Tjitjatih River at Oebroeg and one on 
the Tjianten River at Kratjak. These 
are linked with the Weltevreden station 
in Batavia which has three steam tur- 
bines and acts as a source of supply 
during dry seasons. Two groups of gen- 
erating stations, with total capacity of 
26,200 kilowatts, are controlled by the 
Bandoeng Hoogvlakte, and at the out- 
break of the war plans were under way 
for the erection of a 10,000 kilowatt sta- 
tion at Kiara. There are also several 
small plants in the Province. 

In Central Java and the Principalities, 
electricity is supplied by private con- 
cerns. The Algemeene Nederlandsche 
Indische Electriciteit Mij. furnishes 
power to many of the important towns. 

The government operates a hydroelec- 
tric station at Madioen in East Java, and 
the Netherland Indian Waterpower De- 
velopment Co. controls the other princi- 
pal stations. 
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Storm Over Belgian Coal 
Mines? 


Sharp!y conflicting reports about 
various economic matters are cOm- 
ing, through diverse channels, out 
of Nazi-occupied Belgium. 

Machinery in the Petit-Try Col- 
liery at Lanbusart in the Charleroi 
area has been destroyed by Bel- 
gian patriots, completely stopping 
production, say European press re- 
ports. In reprisal, the Nazi author- 
ities have assertedly seized 500 
wireless sets and 250 bicycles. 
They state intentions to reduce 
the inhabitants’ coal ration in pro- 
portion to the decrease in produc- 
tion; have instituted early closing 
hours in public houses; and have 
forbidden traffic between 11: 30 
p.m. and 5 a. m. 

Yet, the Nazis are reportedly 
asserting that Belgian miners’ 
wages “were raised four times dur- 
ing 1942, or a total of 60 percent,” 
and that production in all Belgium 
increased by 350,000 tons in the 
first 9 months of 1942, over 1941.” 
These German claims, it should be 
emphasized, are totally without 
substantiation. 
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CHANGE IN VOLTAGE SYSTEM, SOUTH Is- 
LAND, NEw ZEALAND 


The high-voltage system between Ti- 
maru and Hororato, South Island, New 
Zealand, was scheduled to be changed 
from 66,000 to 110,000 volts during the 
latter part of 1942, says the British press. 
This change brings the entire system 
from Hororato south to Gore to 110,000 
volts. 


MANUFACTURE TO PROCEED IN BARCELONA, 
SPAIN 


The manufacture of electric lamps for 
motor vehicles, motion-picture projec- 
tors, and electric signals will be started 
soon in Barcelona, Spain, says the for- 
eign press. The Sociedad Espafiola de 
Aparatos Eléctricos y Lamparas has re- 
ceived official permission to establish the 
factory. 


SWITZERLAND’S INCREASED DEMANDS 


Demands for electric power are in- 
creasing in Switzerland at the rate of 
approximately 260,000,000 kilowatts an- 
nually, the foreign press claims. It is 
estimated that about 25 percent of the 
new demands are for domestic purposes, 
6 percent for transportation, and the re- 
mainder for agricultural and industrial 
uses. 


POWER STATION UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss Federal Railways, in asso- 
ciation with the North-Eastern Swiss 
Power Co., is constructing a power sta- 
tion capable of a yearly output of nearly 
200,000,000 kw.-hr. on the River Aare, at 
Rapperswil, Switzerland, says the Brit- 
ish press. 
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The estimated cost is approximately 
30,000,000 francs for the entire project, 
and 2 years are needed for completion. 
In dry years the power installations of 
the railways can deliver about 640 
kw.-hr, and the remainder is obtained 
from other power suppliers. 

Yearly power consumption of the Swiss 
Federal Railways in 1932 amounted to 
492 kw.-hr. In 1939 there was an in- 
crease of nearly 40 percent and by 1940, 
increased traffic, owing to war conditions, 
brought the yearly consumption up to 
nearly 740000,000 kw.-hr., which was 
met only because the water supplies in 
that year were favorable. It is antici- 
pated that with the increases in the 
weight and speed of trains there will be 
a demand for 700,000,000 kw.-hr. a year 
by about 1950. 


ADDITIONAL POWER FOR UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Three 400-kilowatt turbo-generators 
are to be added to the Congella power 
station in Natal, Union of South Africa, 
says the foreign press. This installation 
reportedly will severely tax the capacity 
of the station building, which, when 
completed in 1930, was designed to ac- 
commodate equipment for generating 
60,000 kilowatts. Later it was adapted 
for 98,000 kilowatts, as a result of in- 
creased demand for power. 


POWER SUPPLY INCREASED ON ISLE OF 
Man, U. K. 


All electric power required On the Isle 
of Man is generated in the power Sta- 
tions of the Douglas Corporation, which 
has recently issued a report for the fis- 
cal year ended March 31, 1942, showing 
a total sales of 14,700,000 kw.-hr.—a sub- 
stantial increase over 12,400,000 kw.-hr. 
in the preceding year. 

Fifty-two new consumers were sup- 
plied with power during the 1941-42 
period, making a total of 6,466 on the 
Island. Average consumption was 1,144 
kw.-hr., compared with 1,072 in 1940-41. 
Appliances on hire on March 31, 1942, 
numbered 3,179, a gain of 94 for the year. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


AUSTRALIA CAMPAIGNS To INCREASE Foop 
PRODUCTION 


Australian growers and producers of 
vegetables, eggs, bacon, beef, cheese, and 
potatoes, will soon be organized to ex- 
ceed their pre-war output, says the for- 
eign press. 

To feed the fighting forces based on 
Australia, the civil population, and to 
provide food for Great Britain, the Aus- 
tralian Food Council has embarked on a 
campaign to increase food production. 

The goals so far approved for 1942-43 
include the following: 

Dairy products—dried full-cream milk, 
15,000 tons, or 27,000,000 gallons; con- 
densed milk, 35,000 tons, or 19,000,000 
gallons; fresh whole milk, 170,000,000 
gallons. 

Meats (inclusive of canned and dehy- 
drated meat)—beef and veal, 560,000 
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tons; mutton and lamb, 380,000 tons; pig 
meats, 100,000 tons. 

Miscellaneous—eggs, 75,000,000 dozen: 
sugar, 643,000 tons; rice, 55,000 tons: 
dried vine fruits, 92,000 tons; canneg 
fruits, 3,050,000 cases; dried tree fruits, 
10,500 tons; potatoes, 500,000 tons; fielq 
peas, 10,000 tons; peanuts for edible 
and planting purposes, 13,000 tons; peg. 
nuts for oil purposes, 10,800 tons; vege. 
table seeds, spring-sown crops, 3,400 
tons. 

Supplies of food for civilian consump. 
tion will be limited. The diet of Allieq 
troops from abroad is different from that 
of the Australian. The former consume 
more beef, pork, fruit, and vegetables, 
per capita than does the average Aus. 
tralian. Heavy purchases of these com. 
modities for military needs have reduced 
the supplies available for civilians, 
Therefore, the Australians will have to 
consume more mutton and lamb and less 
beef, pork, and bacon than formerly, 
Eggs will be at a premium outside the 
normal laying season, and fresh vege. 
tables will be scarce unless householders 
can grow their own. 

Briefly, the principal changes in agri- 
cultural production will be a reduction in 
the output of beef and pork for civilians, 
whereas production of mutton and lamb, 
which civilians must consume in greater 
quantities, will decline because of short- 
ages of superphosphate and labor. 

Condensed-milk factories have in- 
creased their production by 100 percent 
over 1941. 

There is an increased demand in Aus- 
tralia for dried fruits to meet military 
needs, and it may not be possible to ful- 
fill the contract with the United King- 
dom. Prunes and apricots have not 
been available to civilians for some 
months. 

A 50-percent increase in potato pro- 
duction will be needed and given the 
necessary labor and fertilizer, this should 
be possible. A minimum price wil’ be 
guaranteed and, in the event of a sur- 
plus, a portion of the crop will be dried. 

Production goals for manufactured 
food products will also be established. 
In addition to increasing the output of 
canned meat to the limit of the nation’s 
capacity, an extensive program of vege- 
table canning will be inaugurated. 

With the spread of the war to the 
Pacific area and the development of the 
more mobile methods of fighting in that 
area, it was realized that dehydrated 
food would enable large numbers of 
troops to subsist and fight long distances 
from bases and food depots. Conse- 
quently, dehydration of vegetables will 
be conducted on a larger scale than has 
taken place in the last 12 months. 

Efforts are being made to expand 
dried-apple production in Tasmania, 
South Australia, and Western Australia 
to 4,000 tons a year, and plants in Vic- 
toria and South Australia will dehydrate 
apricots, peaches, and pears in larger 
quantities. 

The Australian Food Council has also 
decided to establish secondary reserve 
depots for civilian foodstuffs in all States 
to meet any emergency. The foodstuffs 
stored in these depots include jam, sugar, 
honey, canned fruit, dried fruit, tea, con- 
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densed and powdered milk, infants’ and 
invalids’ foods, canned vegetables, 
canned meats, and orange juice for chil- 
dren. Reserves of frozen meat to cover 
military and civilian needs in case of 
emergency are also to be established. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Cocoa PRODUCTION IN DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Production of the cocoa mid-crop in 
the Dominican Republic was increasing 
rapidly in November, and between 20,000 
and 30,000 70-kilogram bags had already 
peen purchased from growers and were 
ready for export. 

Cocoa exports for the period January 
to September 1942, totaled 12,424,918 
kilograms valued at $1,695,124, compared 
with 15,599,063 kilograms valued at 
$1,741,857 in the corresponding period 
of 1941—a decrease of 20 percent in 
quantity, whereas the value decreased 
only 2.7 percent. 


Et SALVADOR’S COFFEE EXPORTS 


Salvadoran coffee exports for the 1942 
calendar year amounted to 841,342 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, compared with 
662,001 bags in 1941, an increase of about 
28 percent. 

December 1942 coffee exports were 
22.918 bags, compared with 40,051 bags in 
the corresponding month of 1941. 

Stocks of coffee on December 31, 1942, 
amounted to 51,580 bags, compared with 
426.050 bags on the corresponding date 
in 1941. 


NICARAGUAN COFFEE PRODUCTION 


Coffee picking commenced in Novem- 
ber in Nicaragua, and it is estimated that 
2,000 to 3,000 bags, of 60 kilograms each, 
were ready for shipment by the end of 
December 1942. 

During the period November 1941 to 
November 1942, a total of 242,598 bags 
were exported, compared with 184,284 
bags in the corresponding period of 
1940-41—-a 24-percent increase. 


Fish and Products 


CANADA'S 1942 SALMON Pack 


The British Columbia, Canada, salmon 
pack in 1942 amounted to 1,806,009 cases, 
compared with 2,248,871 cases in 1941, 
and 1,707,830 cases in the corresponding 
brood year, 1938. 

The entire 1942 pack was taken by the 
Canadian Government for ultimate ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom. 

The following table shows quantity and 
species of salmon pack in British Colum- 
bia for the years 1941 and 1942: 


{In 48-pound cases] 





Species 1941 1942 

Sockeye 455, 297 665, 059 
Springs 50, 476 22, 839 
Steelheads 3, 455 4, 596 
Bluebacks . 30, 027 | 23, 254 
Coho... 361, 380 | 187, 400 
Pinks ._. | 427, 766 | 269, 223 
Chums 920, 470 | 633, 638 

Total 2, 248, 871 1, 806, 009 


| 
— { 
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Despite the heavy commercial catch 
of sockeye salmon, the fisheries depart- 
ment reports that the escapement of this 
species to spawning areas as a result of 
favorable water conditions was in some 
instances 400 percent better than in 1938. 
The escapement of pinks and chums is 
also said to have been very satisfactory, 
and, consequently, the prospects of 
abundant catches in the next 2- and 4- 
year cycles is promising. 


Fruits 
GUATEMALA’S BANANA EXPORTS 


Banana exports from Guatemala dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1942 (October— 
December) showed a marked improve- 
ment over the third quarter, the increase 
being 147,066 stems, or approximately 108 
percent by volume, although the move- 
ment during the 1942 fourth quarter was 
1,464,534 stems below the corresponding 
period in 1941. 

Banana exports from Guatemala in 
1942 amounted to 4,639,888 stems, com- 
pared with 7,151,593 stems in 1941. - 


Sugars and Products 
CanaDa’s 1942 MAPLE PRODUCTION 


Canadian production of maple sirup 
and maple sugar increased 43 percent 
in 1942, says the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The 1942 crop is estimated 
at 2,876,900 gallons of sirup and 3,737,200 
pounds of sugar, a total of 3,250,600 gal- 
lons expressed as maple sirup. This 
crop exceeds the short 1941 crop of 2,- 
276,400 gallons by 974,200 gallons and was 
22 percent higher than the long-time 
(192440) average production of 2,660,000 
gallons, 

Quebec produced 81 percent of the 1942 
total, Ontario 18 percent, and the re- 
mainder was grown and processed in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

The 1942 crop sold readily at prices 
sharply higher than in the preceding 
year, the total value being estimated at 
$6,716,300, compared with $3,561,200 for 
the 1941 crop—an 89 percent increase. 

Average prices of $2.07 per gallon for 
maple sirup and 20 cents per pound for 
maple sugar were paid to producers for 
the 1942 crop; increases of 53 cents per 
gallon for sirup and 2.5 cents per pound 
for sugar over the 1941 crop prices. The 
spread would probably have been wider 
had it not been for the ceiling price im- 
posed by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board on maple products sold at retail, 
say authorities. Sales by producers to 
commercial processors, manufacturers, 
and dealers are exempt from maximum 
price regulations. 


Vegetables and Products 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTION IN DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Soybeans can be successfully grown on 
a commercial scale in the Dominican Re- 
public, announces a world-known au- 
thority on the cultivation of this product. 

After experimenting for 14% years on 
200 acres of ground in the Dominican 
Republic, this authority reports that in- 
stead of one crop as is customary in most 
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soybean-producing countries, four crops 
of beans can be produced in 1 year. Con- 
sistent yields of from 40 to 60 bushels per 
acre are said to be obtained. These soy- 
beans have a guaranteed oil content of 
not less than 19 percent, the color is con- 
stant, and moisture content is only 9 
percent, compared with 15 percent al- 
lowed by United States standards. 

This well-known authority states that 
he can produce 5,000,000 bushels of soy- 
beans in the Dominican Republic within 
1 year. 

The Dominican Republic now prohibits 
the planting of any but the three types 
of soybeans recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Industry, and Labor. 
Production, sale, or exportation of soy- 
beans produced in the Republic are 
granted a 4-year exoneration from all 
duties or taxes. 


VEGETABLE-GROWING IN MEXICO 


Vegetables grown in Southern Sonora, 
Mexico, in the 1942-43 season, have so 
far been excellent. ‘Tomatoes are re- 
ported to be of fine quality; peas, large 
and of good flavor; and chilies are of the 
best grade. 

About 3,250 hectares were planted to 
tomatoes, of which 1,000 hectares were 
ruined by heavy rainfall. It is estimated 
that the remaining 2,250 hectares will 
yield 935 carloads of tomatoes. 

The area seeded to peas was estimated 
at 2,500 hectares, which will produce 
about 800 carloads. About 125 hectares 
were planted to chilies and the yield is 
estimated at 110 carloads. 

Vegetables available for export are 
estimated as follows: Tomatoes, 900 cars; 
peas, 800 cars; chilies, 100 cars. 
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Chile’s Wine-Export Trade 
Hit 


In many countries Chilean wines 
enjoy favor. There are some 36,308 
vineyards in Chile. The Provinces 
of Nuble, Concepcion, Talca, Lina- 
res, and Bio-Bio lead in wine pro- 
duction. At present 101,500 hec- 
tares are planted in vines. In 1941 
the production of wines and “chi- 
chas” (fermented grape juices) 
reached 264,390,594 liters. 

Export figures for 5 recent years 
are as follows: 1937, 13,340,116 
liters; 1938, 11,775,798; 1939, 9,- 
834,976; 1940, 1,342,065; 1941, 
1,575,577 liters. 

The decrease noted from 1937 on 
is caused by the closing of Euro- 
pean markets which were the prin- 
cipal consumers. In 1937, 17,787,- 
042 liters were exported to Ger- 
many and 3,473,280 to Belgium. 

The Ministry of Finance of Chile 
has suggested that the Caja de 
Amortizacion invest the sum of 
1,500,000 pesos in the wine indus- 
try in order to finance the creation 
of a selected stock of various types 
of Chilean w_nes to stimulate the 
export market. 
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Up to and including December 27, 1942, 
455 carloads of tomatoes, 5 carloads of 
peas, 12 carloads of chilies and 3 mixed 
carloads were shipped from Southern 
Sonora, Mexico. In the corresponding 
period of 1941, 417 carloads of tomatoes, 
3 carloads of peas, 37 carloads of pep- 
pers, and 2 carloads of mixed vegetables 
had been shipped. 


Iron and Steel 


MANUFACTURE IN AUSTRALIA 


Australian munitions factories are re- 
portedly turning out 14 different kinds 
of firearms and guns—from pistols and 
tommy-guns to field artillery, naval, and 
antiaircraft guns. During World War I, 
rifles were the only munitions manu- 
factured in Australia. 

Scrap from Australia’s munitions fac- 
tories, including steel turnings and shav- 
ings, will be briqueted to a density suit- 
able for remelting. Chip-breaking and 
briqueting plants will be built at an esti- 
mated cost of £4,000 to £5,000 each. 


MINERAL DEPOSITS IN ERITREA 


Iron mineral is found in most of the 
rocks of the plateau areas of Eritrea, but 
it is not commercially workable. An es- 
timated 10,000,000 tons of iron minerals, 
containing an average of 40 percent iron, 
are spread over a wide area in the Hama- 
sien area. Also, an estimated 100,000 
tons of limonitic iron mineral is found 
in lenses at Mt. Ghaden; hematite de- 
posits at Mt. Azomelta are estimated at 
3,000 tons; and magnetite deposits in the 
Falcot Valley, at 1,000,000 tons. 


U. K. REGULATES TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY IN 
WALES 


The tin-plate industry of Wales has 
suspended, for the duration of the war, 
the system of pooling orders which has 
been in effect for a number of years. 

As a result of restrictions on the manu- 
facture of tin plate, loss of markets, and 
shortages of tin, a “compensation 
scheme” has been inaugurated under 
which tin plates are manufactured by 
firms receiving the orders, and contribu- 






Nazis’ Oil Barrels Made of 
Textile Fibers 


In Germany, steel is no longer 
used to any appreciable extent in 
the manufacture of barrels, drums, 
and cans for petroleum products, 
says a British trade publication. 
Instead, containers are being made 
of textile fibers, produced from 
cellulose. 

Barrels made from the new ma- 
terial are said to be as tough and 
as oil-tight as steel barrels, and 
they reportedly afford a saving in 
weight of about 75 percent. A type 
of barrel having a capacity of 300 
liters (79.25 U. S. gallons) has 
proved a complete success, it is 
claimed. 
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tions are made to manufacturers who did 
not receive orders. This plan reportedly 
has the approval of the tin-plate indus- 
try and the Board of Trade. 


Leather and Re- 
lated Commodities 


SHORTAGE OF BOOTS AND SHOES IN 
Morocco 


Supplies of boots and shoes, no longer 
obtainable from Great Britain or Portu- 
gal, are becoming more and more limited 
as existing stocks run out, states the 
twenty-fourth annual report of the Brit- 
ish Merchant’s Morocco Association, ac- 
cording to the British press. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION CURTAILED IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau reports 
that a large number of shingle mills in 
British Columbia have been forced to 
suspend operations temporarily, because 
of the shortage of logs and labor. 

Most of the remaining mills, it is 
stated, are operating on a single 8-hour 
shift. 


PLANT EXPANSION IN NEw BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


Large extensions of plant are planned 
by Canada Veneers, Ltd., Saint John, 
New Brunswick, according to the British 
press. The factory is engaged chiefly 
in producing veneers for the British air- 
craft industry. 


Woop-PuLp PRODUCTION IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


In view of the importance of wood pulp 
in Canada’s war effort, New Brunswick 
producers have been urged to maintain 
production at its December level, and not 
to consider any curtailment at this time. 


CANADA’S EFFORTS TO CONSERVE LUMBER 


The Canadian Government has made 
a new arrangement for the more ad- 
vantageous use of lumber, says the for- 
eign trade press. Construction projects 
in eastern Canada, the Timber Controller 
has announced, must use, almost exclu- 
sively, lumber from that section. For- 
merly, either eastern or western lumber 
was used for construction anywhere in 
Canada. 

The measure has been introduced in 
an effort to overcome transportation dif- 
ficulties and to expedite lumber produc- 
tion, both for home use and for the 
United States and Britain. 

To save lumber for war purposes, the 
Government, the Controller stated, has 
postponed its own building construction 
to the extent of about $5,000,000. 


NEw SYSTEM TO SUPPLY FACTORY NEEDS 
IN CEYLON 


A new arrangement for felling and 
transporting timber to the plywood fac- 
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tory at Gintota, Ceylon, has been made, 
says the British press. This plan wij 
it is expected, overcome the difficulties 
which the factory has experienced in ob. 
taining a regular and adequate supply 
of lumber. 

An organization has been set up under 
the Department of Commerce. The 
volume of timber for the plant has been 
stabilized, and it is expected that supplies 
will increase at a regular rate and that 
the mill will be able to work at full ca- 
pacity. 

New transformers have been received, 
but it will be some time before they can 
be set up. Electricity for operating the 
plant is still obtained from an overhead 
transmission line, and because of the 
limited capacity of the transformers now 
in use only part of the machinery can 
be used at one time. 


INDIA’Ss TIMBER DELIVERIES 


Monthly deliveries of timber in India, 
says a September report, were running 
more than two and one-half times the 
average rate of the preceding fiscal year 
1941-42. Large amounts were being sup- 
plied for war purposes. 


TIMBER SHORTAGE IN NEW ZEALAND 


Steps have been taken to overcome the 
shortage of local timber by conservation 
of all remaining resources, says the an- 
nual report of the New Zealand State 
Forest Service. 

The use of Kauri and white pine has 
been limited to essential demands, and 
this policy will be extended to cover 
totara and matai. Rimu and Pinus in- 
signis will, it is expected, take care of the 
bulk of war needs. 


MODERNIZATION OF SWEDISH LUMBER 
CONCERN 


Kopparfors A/B, a large lumber con- 
cern, will undertake extensive alterations 
in its plant at Norrsundet, Sweden, says 
the European press. Complete inod- 
ernization of the sawmill, yard, and the 
piling and loading facilities is planned. 


PRICES DECLINE IN SWEDEN 


Prices showed a marked falling off at 
the first Swedish public log auction at 
Lulea, says the European press. The 
average price for the northern territory 
declined from 5.52 to 3.95 crowns per 
cubic meter. 

The decrease is said to be caused 
mainly by the unfavorable outlook for 
exports. 


INSTITUTE FOR Woop RESEARCH CREATED 
IN SWEDEN 


The Swedish Institute for Wood Re- 
search has been created by an arrange- 
ment. between the Government and 
representatives of the forest-products 
industrial groups, say trade reports. 

The new institution, which is semi- 
official, is supported by the Government 
and the wood-processing industries, and 
will be administered and financed jointly 
by them. It will have five members ap- 
pointed by the Government and five by 
the industries, headed by a Government- 
appointed chairman. 

According to the agreement, the 
Swedish Government will provide a site 
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Try the “Fiskaroni”! 


A new fish product called “fisk- 
aroni,” said to be similar to maca- 
roni, has been placed on the mar- 
ket by the Norwegian fishery’s ex- 
periment station, says the German 
press. 

Considerable progress is noted in 
the manufacture of other fish 
products. Fish flour and fish oil 
are produced in special factories. 
The quality of the fish oil is such 
that it provides a full value sub- 
stitute for olive oil, it is claimed. 
Besides its edible uses, the new fish 
oil can serve as a lacquer oil, and 
recently has been used for pharma- 
ceutical purposes. 

Further encouragement has also 
allegedly been given to the manu- 
facture of fishskin leather. 
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and will erect a building for the Insti- 
tute; it will also furnish a fixed sum of 
money for purely scientific research. 
The wood industries will defray the costs 
of the Institute’s central laboratories, 
supply the necessary materials, and be 
responsible for the cost of all research 
into direct technical applications. 

The first task of the Institute will be to 
draft working plans for the buildings, 
scheduled to be completed by the end of 
1943. It is expected that the site will 
adjoin the experimental fuel station of 
the Institute for Engineering Research. 

Since the outbreak of war the value of 
Swedish forests as a national asset has 
been more clearly recognized. Wood 
products are providing increased oppor- 
tunities for continued technical progress. 
The utilization of waste materials, wall 
boards of various types, glueing and 
joining, are all important problems with- 
in the wood industries. Staple fiber and 
viscose have opened up new fields which 
are being intensively investigated; the 
same also applies to synthetic resins. 


U. K. Propuces NEw Woop MATERIAL 


A new wood material, known as “hydu- 
lignum,” has been produced by British 
engineers after considerable research 
and experiment, say press dispatches. It 
is being used in the construction of blades 
for aircraft propellers and is said to be 
having a decided effect on the perform- 
ance of British planes. 

Birch-wood veneers are treated with a 
special resin, called “formvar,’’ to pro- 
duce this new material. The veneers, 
each 14, of an inch thick, are weighed in 
packs (about 60 to a pack) and are then 
consolidated under heat and pressure. 
While the material is still retained under 
heat and pressure on the top and bottom 
surfaces, it undergoes a second operation 
with the application of side pressure to 
increase density. This two-way com- 
pression reduces the packs to a thickness 
of about 114 inches. It also gives greater 
strength to the blade of the propeller 
and results in a more homogeneous ma- 
terial. The new process makes possible 
thinner blades, lessens vibration, and re- 
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duces the tendency of the blades to 
flutter. 

Because of its uniform density, all 
blades of one design made of hydulignum 
are interchangeable—an important fea- 
ture. Formerly, when one blade of a 
three-bladed propeller was damaged, it 
was necessary to change all three blades 
for correct balance, but with the use of 
hydulignum only one needs to be 
changed. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


GERMANY’S STANDARDIZED FARM EQUIPMENT 


Standardization of farm machinery 
has been extended in Germany to in- 
clude plant sprayers, horse-drawn me- 
chanical potato diggers, and cultivators. 
Production of only a few models of each 
will be permitted in the future. Since 
1938, the manufacture of 41 types of cul- 
tivators and 53 types of potato diggers 
has been halted by Government decree. 


DEALERS IN GERMANY MusT OFFER REPAIR 
SERVICES 


The only agricultural machinery deal- 
ers in Germany who will be permitted 
to continue to operate are those who are 
capable of advising buyers regarding the 
use of equipment and who provide main- 
tenance services, the Nazi press states. 
There were approximately 15,000 retail 
dealers in farm equipment in Germany 
in 1942, but only a small percentage op- 
erated repair shops. 


Nonferrous Metals 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN ERITREA 


Gold is mined in several localities in 
Eritrea, but the industry has not been 
profitable. The mines are distant from 
supply centers, and the yield is irregu- 
lar. Lack of water and electric power 
handicap production, and labor condi- 
tions are unsatisfactory. Limited funds 
also restrict operations. 

The industry is about 30 years old. In 
1937, the Italian Government established 
a concern, known as the A. M. A. O., to 
take over abandoned mines, resume re- 
search and prospecting, and aid small 
mining companies. The organization has 
worked on the mines of Ugara, Scruma- 
zalli, and Hara Hat, and has installed 
two cyanide plants for the treatment of 
sulfide ores. The monthly production 
of gold reached 43 kilograms in 1940. 


COPPER DEPOSIT IN ERITREA 


A copper deposit found in Adi Rossi, 
Eritrea, by the Societa Maesea contains 
an estimated 30,000 tons of copper and 
2,000 kilograms of gold. It is stated that 
copper-bearing veins are persistent over 
large areas in the lower Anseba region, 
but the extent has not been ascertained. 


NEW ZEALAND’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND 
SILVER 


New Zealand has an annual output of 
about 600,000 ounces of gold and silver, 
82 percent of which is derived from 
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quartz mines, 15 percent from dredging, 
and the remainder from sluicing, say 
press reports. 

The yield from dredging amounts to 
between £800 and £1,200 an acre an- 
nually. Use of land for dredging must 
be approved by the Minister of Lands, 
and licenses are often issued only on 
condition that the land will be resur- 
faced, regrassed, or planted with trees. 
When such steps are not advisable on 
dredged land, a tax of £7 10s. an acre is 
imposed for the improvement of adjoin- 
ing lands. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GYPSUM PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Tonnage of gypsum produced in Can- 
ada in 1941 reached the new high of 
1,593,406 short tons ($2,248,428) , of which 
1,395,172 short tons came from Nova 
Scotia, 90,599 from Ontario, 56,172 from 
New Brunswick, 27,601 from Manitoba, 
and 23,862 from British Columbia. Out- 
put in 1940 was reported at 1,448,788 
short tons, valued at $2,065,933. 


MINERAL DEPOSITS IN ERITREA 


There are deposits of mica, beryl, and 
asbestos in Eritrea, but only -the mica 
has been worked commercially. The 
ruby mica that exists in pegmatities in 
the Schillichi area is said to be a less 
effective insulator than white Indian 
mica. 

A good gray granite, suitable for build- 
ing stone, occurs over wide areas in 
Eritrea. 


NEW ZEALAND’S MAGNESITE DEPOSITS 


The discovery of deposits of magnesite 
at Takaka, Nelson, New Zealand, is re- 
ported by the British press. 

As a whole, the deposits average 50 
percent magnesite. However, talc and 
quartz must be removed before magne- 
sium can be extracted or refractories 
manufactured. 


SuLFuR DEPOSITS IN NEW ZEALAND 


The sulfur deposits in the Hot Lakes 
district of New Zealand are to be de- 
veloped, if supplies from overseas are 
cut off. Government research agencies 
are studying methods of concentrating 
the sulfur to purity suitable for commer- 
cial uses, says the foreign press. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PaLM-OIL PRODUCTION IN BEGIAN CONGO 


Production of palm oil in the Belgian 
Congo for the year 1942 is estimated at 
95,000 tons, say European press reports. 


COLOMBIA’S PRODUCTION OF PALM-NvtT OIL 


In the Department of Bolivar, Colom- 
bia, production of palm-nut oil in the 
River Sinu region, near Cerete, though 
small, is steadily increasing. The palm 
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nuts processed are believed to come from 
the Noli and Corozo palms, but this is 
not a certainty. Production of oil re- 
portedly amounts to about 1,500 barrels 
amonth. It is sold in Cartagena, Barran- 
quilla, Medellin, Girardot, and Bogota, 
and is used chiefly in making a poor grade 
of soap. 

Cartagena’s only vegetable-shortening 
factory was handicapped in 1942 when its 
supply of packing tins was exhausted, 
and when cellophane bags became scarce. 
This packaging difficulty, however, has 
since been partially remedied, it is re- 
ported, and present production is about 
normal. 

Now that importation of copra from 
other countries has virtually ceased, Co- 
lombia’s chief source of supply is the 
Colombian islands of San Andres and 
Providencia, which lie some 450 miles 
northwest of Cartagena and 120 to 150 
miles east of the Nicaraguan coast. 


RAPESEED PLANTINGS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In line with efforts to increase cultiva- 
tion of oilseeds, all farmers in Slovakia 
who have a total field area of 175 acres 
or more are required, during the eco- 
nomic year 1942-43, to plant at least 2 
percent of such total area in winter rape- 
seed, says the Axis press. 

The rapeseed must not be cultivated, 
however, at the expense of rye, wheat, 
barley, oats, or corn. Carrying out of this 
requirement is expected to effect an in- 
crease of 10,000 acres in the area sown 
to winter rapeseed for 1942-43. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of paints, colors, 
and varnishes showed a considerable drop 
in the first 6 months of 1942, compared 
with the corresponding period in 1941. 

The total import values for January- 
June 1942 decreased to £NZ109,132, from 
£NZ171,476 in the first 6 months of 1941. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’s IMPORTS 


The value of imports of paper and 
manufactures from Spain to the Domin- 
ican Republic in 1942 came to less than 
10 percent of the value of the 1941 im- 
ports. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S PAPER MILLS REDUCE 
OPERATIONS 


Paper mills in Newfoundland have 
been operating on considerably reduced 
schedules, owing to the lack of shipping 
space available for the export of news- 
print and wood pulp sulfite. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Imports of newsprint into New Zea- 
land showed a 94 percent decrease during 
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the first 8 months of 1942, compared 
with the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, according to statements 
of the New Zealand Customs Depart- 
ment. 


Paper and manufactures imported 
into New Zealand from the United States 
during the first 9 months of 1942 
amounted to £NZ 93,313, according to a 
statement of the New Zealand Customs 
Department published recently. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Crude-oil production in Alberta, Can- 
ada, during November 1942 amounted to 
790,868 barrels from 267 wells, compared 
with 814,200 barrels from 225 wells dur- 
in November 1941. Natural gasoline 
recovered from four Turner Valley 
absorption plants totaled 32,188 barrels 
in November 1942, against 27,563 barrels 
in November 1941. 

As of December 1, 1942, crude oil and 
natural gasoline in storage in Alberta 
amounted to 405,235 barrels, compared 
with 386,191 barrels a year earlier. Re- 
fined petroleum stocks in Alberta as of 
November 1, 1942, reached 1,006,678 bar- 
rels, an increase of 197,241 barrels over 
stocks on the corresponding date of 1941. 

Alberta’s natural-gas production, 
mainly from Turner Valley, amounted to 
168,593 m. c. f. (thousands of cubic feet) 
daily, a decrease of 12,403 m. c. f. daily 
from November 1941 figures. 

During November 1942, three wells 
completed drilling operations, and two 
went on production. All of them were 
located in the north extension of the 
Turner Valley field. 

Total output of petroleum in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta during 1942 was unoffi- 
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cially estimated at 10,150,000 barrels. 
Figures for 1941 were 9,908,000 barrels, 


PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


From three wells, Meuroa Oilfields, 
Ltd., Taranaki, New Zealand, produced 
93,915 gallons of crude petroleum in 194}, 
say British trade advices. 

Intensive search for new petroleum de- 
posits is being made by three major com- 
panies, using geophysical, geological, 
topological, and paleontological methods, 
it is stated. Deep borings at three loca- 
tions have failed to strike oil. 


CARDBOARD GASOLINE CONTAINERS USEp 
IN U. K. 


Gasoline for tanks and planes is now 
being carried in containers of specially 
treated cardboard, says the British press, 
In some instances it has been found that 
a cardboard container is safer than qa 
tin one. Since it is an insulated mate. 
rial, it is a better protection against the 
dangers of contact with electric cur- 
rents, it is stated. 


Rubber and 
Products 


FRANCE Buys GERMANY’S SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


Because of the reduced rubber stocks 
in France, and insufficient new arrivals, 
the French rubber industry had to cur- 
tail operations materially in 1941, espe- 
cially in the latter part of the year, 
Not until early in 1942 could activity be 
resumed, when, by virtue of an agree- 
ment with German authorities, sufficient 
supplies of synthetic rubber were ob- 
tained. 

Under the agreement, each of the five 
principal French factories is coupled 
with a German firm. Each French firm 
grants certain advantages to its German 
correspondent, and in return buys Ger- 
man synthetic rubber, and receives all 
information necessary for fabrication of 
synthetic rubber. By a sublicensing ar- 
rangement, each of the five principal 
French firms, on receipt of payment, 
passes on the information to a number 
of other French firms. 

The agreement is said to be working 
to the satisfaction of those concerned. 


Shipbuilding 


CONSTRUCTION IN SPAIN 


The Spanish Naval Construction So- 
ciety is to undertake, for the first time, 
the construction of marine Diesels up to 
10,000-brake horsepower, says a Bilbao 
report. Sixteen ships now under con- 
struction, totaling 50,000 gross tons, in- 
clude six fishing vessels (2,000 tons each), 
seven cargo motorships (2,500 tons), two 
fruit ships (3,500 tons) and a passenger- 
cargo vessel of 9,000 tons. 

On order from Euskalduna are two 
9,000-ton intermediate vessels, each of 
which is to have twin Diesel machinery 
of 7,300-brake horsepower and a service 
speed of 16 knots. 
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Special Produkt 


COLOMBIAN MANUFACTURE OF TOYS 


Large quantities of domestically made 
toys and novelties appeared in shops in 
Barranquilla, Colombia, and the sur- 
rounding area during the Christmas sea- 
son. Normally, the market is supplied 
by imports, but deliveries have been con- 
siderably curtailed during the last year 
because of the shipping situation. 

Although not quite up to the high 
quality standards of the better imported 
toys, the articles presented an attractive 
appearance, were priced at levels corre- 
sponding with the people’s purchasing 
power, and sold readily. More expensive 
toys, such as velocipedes and carts, were 
less in demand, and stocks of imported 
goods were adequate. 


ZIPPER FACTORY ESTABLISHED IN IRELAND 


A factory for the production of zippers 
has been established in Dublin, Ireland. 
It is reported that the only metal being 
used is scrap brass. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


An Axis press report of October 1942 
lists Bulgaria, Greece, and Rumania as 
the principal cotton-producing countries 
of Europe. It mentions that experiments 
are being conducted in Hungary, Croatia, 
and Serbia, for the development of new 
varieties that are particularly adapted to 
climatic conditions in southeastern Eu- 
rope. 


PRODUCTION IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 


Cotton production in the Belgian Con- 
go in 1942 is estimated at 42,000 tons, 
according to an African periodical. 


NYASALAND’S 1942 CoTTON CROP 


Nyasaland’s 1942 cotton crop is said to 
be three times that of 1941. According 
toan African periodical, the 1942 harvest 
is estimated at 5,000 tons. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION IN UGANDA 


An African publication states that the 
1941-42 cotton crop in Uganda was offi- 
cially recorded as 236,370 bales ‘(of 400 
pounds each). The 1940-41 crop totaled 
370,000 bales. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


COLLECTION OF MULBERRY BARK IN 
BULGARIA 


A scheme is said to have been evolved 
in Europe for the production of cellulose 
wool from mulberry bark. 

An Axis newspaper reports that silk- 
worm growers in Bulgaria must deliver 
their leafless mulberry twigs to collection 
centers where the bark is cleaned and 
baled. Special equipment will be de- 
Signed, and a factory for processing the 
bark is to be erected in 1943. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Wool and Products 


SITUATION IN U. K. 


To check the flow of wool workers to 
the more remunerative war industries, 
spinners and cloth and blanket manu- 
facturers in England and Wales were 
placed under the Essential Work Order 
on November 12, 1942. 

Under this order, operators may not 
resign or be dismissed, except for seri- 
ous offenses, without permission from a 
National Service Officer, and employers 
must guarantee full weekly salaries even 
though a full week’s work is not avail- 
able. 

Thus, assured of a stable labor supply, 
spinners and cloth manufacturers are 
able to plan further ahead, and have 
shown a renewed interest in accepting 
orders. (This order does not apply to 
woolcombers or to firms in Scotland.) 

During November, wool - combing 
plants operated on an average of about 
60 percent of normal capacity. Allot- 
ments for sorting were somewhat larger 
than in October, or about 60 percent of 
the pre-war level. 

Business in wool yarns was mainly con- 
fined to weaving and hosiery types for 
utility clothing. Exports of yarn and 
cloth were limited by reduced export 
allocations. 

Price-controlled utility cloth formed 
the bulk of production for civilian trade. 
Only small quantities of clothing from 
this material have appeared in retail 
shops, but large supplies will soon be 
on the market. These price-controlled 
clothes are less expensive than others, 
but it is emphasized that they are not 
of inferior quality; in fact, the fabric 
is said to be of a much higher grade 
than that forming the popular trade be- 
fore the war. Prices are low because 
they are controlled from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished garment, and since 
last August these clothes are not sub- 
ject to the Purchase Tax. 

In the field of men’s clothing, the ab- 
sence of trouser cuffs is cheerfully ac- 
cepted, but men find it difficult to adapt 
themselves to the reduced number of 
pockets. 


LETS FLY THIS FLAG 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 
EXPORTING CARPETS FROM IRAN 


Carpets and rugs have been reclassi- . 
fied as third-class merchandise by the 
Iranian Government. As a result, ex- 
porters will be able to ship these items 
abroad without having to submit proof 
that they have imported foreign goods of 
equal value. 

Improved trade for carpet and rug 
weavers is expected from this reclassi- 
fication. 


HEMP PRODUCTION IN SyYRIA—LEBANON 


Official estimates place the 1942 Syria- 
Lebanon hemp production at 4,625 metric 
tons. This is slightly more than the 
preceding year’s total of 4,500 tons, but 
far under the 1939 and 1940 crops of 
6,721 and 8,830 tons, respectively. 


Wearing Apparel 


SHORTAGES OF RAW MATERIALS IN 
DENMARK 


Raw material shortages have so dras- 
tically cut production of infants’ and 
children’s wear that it is next to impos- 
sible to procure these items in Den- 
mark, says a European press report. 
Wool mending yarn is likewise very 
scarce, and all old clothes are collected 
and respun into a meager supply of yarn. 

Most textile goods contain 85 percent 
cellulose (synthetic) wool and 15 per- 
cent other spun materials, but even these 
are almost nonexistent. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


NEW FACTORIES IN CHINA 


New tobacco factories have been es- 
tablished in Shensi, Kansu, and Sinkiang 
in recent years, as a result of the west- 
ward extension of the Lunghai Railway. 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 


Imports of leaf tobacco into British 
Guiana for the period January 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1942, came to 275,689 barrels, 
compared with 348,733 barrels for the 
corresponding period of 1941, say foreign 
trade advices. 





Rice Production in China 


The total rice production in Free 
China in 1942 is estimated at 685,553,000 - 
shih tan (1 shih tan=50 kilograms or 
110.231 pounds), an increase of approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 shih tan over 1941. 
Kwangtung leads in rice production, with 
a total of 143,942,000 shih tan, a slight 
decrease from 1941; Hunan is second 
with 129,937,000 shih tan, an increase of 
25 percent; Szechwan is third with 118,- 
791,000 shih tan, an increase of 13 per- 
cent. Kweichow showed the greatest in- 
crease, producing 30,128,000 shih tan, an 
increase of 37 percent; Honan showed a 
decrease of 26 percent from last year, be- 
cause of drought. 
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tcan Exchange Rates 


7 


3 


NoTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at | to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to 1 dollar 





Annual average Latest availabk 


A verage rate 





rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1940194 tug, | Sept. | Rate | Date 
rentins aiiet tial f Official A 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 3.73 Dec. 24 
Argentina Paper peso \ Official B 4. 23 1. 23 4. 23 4, 23 1. 23 Do 
Bid 4.88 4.94 Do 
Free market 4.37 4.24 4. 22 4.23 4.24 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 39. 09 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46. 46 Dec. 28 
Compensation 3, 83 55. 00 
Curb 3. 71 54.02 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 
Brazil Milreis Official ? 16. 500 16. 500 16. 500 16. 500 16. 50 Nov. 28 
(Cruzeiro) 18 Free market 19. 789 19. 717 19. 630 19. 630 19. 63 Do 
Special free market 20. 700 20. 678 20.500 | 20. 500 20. 50 Do 
Curb 21. 421 20. 298 
Chile Pesos Official 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Dec, 26 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb market 33. 04 31.78 31.74 32. 22 34. 30 Do 
Free 31.05 31.15 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Gold exchange 31.05 31.15 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Mining dollar 431.13 31.35 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Agricultural dollar 21. 15 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Colombia do Controlled 1.75 1. 7545 1.75 1.75 1.75 Dec, 24 
Bank of Republic 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 Do 
Stalilization Fund , ‘ 6) f 
Curb 1.88 1. Sf 1.77 1.77 1.77 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.70 5.85 5. 56 5. 64 5. 65 Dee. 30 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. #2 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 90) 975 1. 00 1.00 1. Dec. 19 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 16. 42 15. 00 14.10 14. 10 14.10 Do 
Central Bank (Free 15.14 
Commercial Bank 15. 73 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2 04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 Dec. 21 
Mexico Peso Free 5. 40 4. Sf 4.85 4.85 4.85 Dec. 19 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. OO 5. OO 5. 00 Dec. 26 
Curb 6. 36 5.93 5. 22 5. O05 Do 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 70. 00 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 Dec, 12 
Free 975. 35 
Peru Sol do 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 Jan. 2 
Salvador Colon do 2.5 2 2 2.5 2.5 BT 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 899 1, 899 1. 899 1, 899 1.899 Dec. 26 
Free 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.19 3. 26 3. 35 3.3 3! Jar ) 
Free 1 3. 4¢ 3. 7¢ $3 3. 35 3.35 Do 
i Mar. 16—Dee. 31. Abolished on Feb. 10 
2 Jan. 1-June 20. Jan. 1-June 25 
3 End of December 2 July 24-Dee. 31 
‘ Established on July 13. Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
5 Established Mar. 25. unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 


6 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
1.95 

7 June—-December. 

* January-May 

’ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso 


1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
and centavos to the dollar 

Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Argentina 





Trade Policies of Foreign 
Countries During 1942 


(Continued from p. 4) 


Waving of Duties and Tighten- 
ing of Trade Controls 


The United Kingdom, and reportedly 
certain of the British countries, have 
granted exemptions from duty for the 
bulk of the goods imported into their 
territories for government use. Private 
trade transactions, on the other hand, 
with practically all countries that are 
open to commerce, have during the past 
year been subject to increased measures 
of governmental control at one or both 
ends. In fact, goods have seldom moved 
internationally during the recent past 
unless the governments regarded it as 
distinctly in accord with the national in- 
terest to have them move—or at least 


not contrary to that interest—and often 
only to specifically approved countries 
of destination, and even limited to ap- 
proved consignees within those countries 


Subordination of Import to 
Export Controls 


Under current conditions, however, 
with the war needs having first call when 
supplies of essential goods are inade- 
quate to all needs, and with the shortage 
of shipping limiting the movement of 
all commodities, whether scarce or am- 
ple, the decision whether a particular 
private transaction in _ international 
trade shall be consummated now rests, 
in the majority of cases, in the country 
of exportation rather than the country 
of importation. This is particularly true 
with regard to importations from the 
United States. 

The judgments of the authorities of 
the originating country as to whether 
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the particular goods can be spared for 
commercial exportation, and as to the 
relative availability of ships to carry 
them, are now the decisive considera. 
tions. Increasingly, during the past year, 
this situation has rendered quite second- 
ary the duties, import licenses, or ex. 
change controls which had been set up 
by most countries during the earlier 
years, when foreign goods were readily 
available and the choice was up to the 
buyer or his government. 


Trade Relations Within the 
Axis-Controlled Regions 


The foregoing discussion is concerned 
primarily with the developments of the 
past year in this field among the non- 
Axis countries. Owing to the absence of 
Allied governmental or press representa- 
tion in the Far East Axis zone, and the 
meagerness of authentic reports from 
the European zone, only general impres- 
sions or fragmentary accounts have been 
available as to the developments during 
1942 in the commercial relations between 
the areas constituting each of the two 
secluded Axis regions, and in the official 
policies or controls that nave governed 
such relations. 

In a general way it is known that, on 
the Continent of Europe, the past year 
has seen an intensification without radi- 
cal change of the centripetal program 
developed by Germany since 1940, to gov- 
ern the movement of commodities with 
and between the various countries under 
its control or influence. In the over- 
run Far Eastern region, the Japanese are 
understood to have launched a program 
for the commercial absorption of the 
products and resources of the areas un- 
der their present control, which is re- 
markably similar to the German method 
of dealing with the European areas un- 
der the control of the Reich. The char- 
acter of that program had been earlier 
foreshadowed in the Japanese trade re- 
lations with North China and French 
Indochina, even before the outbreak of 
the global war.’ 

One striking difference between the 
contemplated Japanese-dominated re- 
gional economy and the German has al- 
ready become manifest. Neither Japan 
itself nor the areas within its so-called 
“co-prosperity sphere” have the facili- 
ties to process or the ability to consume 
the huge volumes of the various natural 
products of Eastern and Southeastern 
Asia, upon the profitable disposal of 
which those countries depend for the 
maintenance of employment and for even 
minimum prosperity. Nor has Japan, 
now or in early prospect, the manufac- 
turing capacity adequate to supplying, 
in return, the peoples secluded within 
this region with even their most essen- 
tial import requirements. 


1For analysis of the German and Japa- 
nese trade policies during past years toward 
the areas under their control, see corre- 
sponding articles in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY during January or February of 
earlier years 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Jan- 
uary 5, 1943. Opposition must be filed 
before February 8, 1943. 


Class number and 


Trade-mark commodity 
Madison EL ehamwars _No. 10—Entire class. 
8.1. C. A---- No. 6—Entire class. 
Plasticor ee ee 

Brazil—The following applications 


for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished on the dates indicated in the 
Official Gazette of Brazil. Opposition 
must be filed within 60 days from the 
date of publication. 





Date of 

















Trade-mark Class no. and product publica- 
tion 
1942 
Carbidia No. 11—Disks with steel | Dee. 29 
centers for cutting mar- 
ble; artificial stones; 
granite; iron; steel and 
metal 
Royal No. 40—Mattresses and Do. 
pillows 
No. 48—Dentifrice and | 
Robinson * combs Do. 
No. 17—Pencils | 
No. 3—Glycerin for phar- 
| maceutical and medical | 
Diamant uses. Dec. 30 
No. 48—-Perfumed glye- | 
erin. 
Franklin No. 10—Glass hypodermic Do 
Syringes 
Formino-Dex- No. 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
trose product 
19 
Leao No. 47—Crnde and cooked | Jan. 2 
linseed oil 
No. 42—Drinks and li- 
queurs consisting of 
“guarana’’ and ‘‘cola’ 
Guara-C ola nuts Do 
No. 43 tefreshing drink 
consisting of “‘guerana’’ | 
and “‘eola”’ nuts. 
Vitoria No. 40— Mattresses; pil- Do 
lows: blankets and bed 
spreads 
No. 23-—Cotton fabries 
INo. 26-—Linen, jute, and 
hemp 
No. 20—Raw silks and 
“Tuxedo” Peeing a5 Jan. 5 
No, 32— Woolen fabries 
| No. 52—Fabries composed 
totally or partially of 
| animal and vegetable 
\ substances 
(No. 23—Cotton fabrics \ 
No. 26—Linen, jute, and 
hemp 
No. 20—Raw silks and 
rayons 
Voiltex \No. 32—Woolen fabries Do 
No. 52—Fabrics composed 
totally or partially of 
animal and vegetable 
substances 
Tubarao Steel clips for mending Do 
transmission belts 
Acrident No. 10-— Plastic paste as a Do 
base for dentures 
Eversan No. 3--A pharmaceutical Do 
product 
For You No is Perfumes; cos Do 
meties; toilet prepara 
tions 
Eversan do Do 


Our Free Enterprise Gives More Social G 
Than Any Other System — 


- Trade Mark Applications — 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


iil 





| 
| Date of 
Trade-mark Class no. and product | publica- 
} tion 
Acrylex No. 10—<Acrilic resin (me- | Jan. 5 
tacrilates of methyl) in 
powder or liquid for | 
dentures. | 
Dumbo : No 41—Candies and cakes Do. 
Brasil Pipe to- | No. 44—Tobaceos in gen-| Do. 
bacco. | eral. 
No. 49—Sports shoes and 
yee sports equipment. } 
Original No. 36—Shoes, sandals, |{ 1°- 
slippers, ete. 
Tridente No. 22—Cotton thread (ex- Do. 
cellent for sewing). 
R.M.C a do Do. 





Chile—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. On- 
position must be filed within 30 days 
from the date of publication. 





Date of 


Trade-mark Class number and product | publica- 


tion 
Durcelana No. 30-—Hygenic service | Jan. 2 
apparatus, cleaning, 1943 
ironing, bath heaters. 
Ambassador No. 36—Machines and ve- Do. 
hicles. } 
Ambassador No. 37—Telegraph, tele- Do. 
phones, radio, signals. 
Selby, Stylez, | No. 50—Shoes Do. 
Etiqueta 
Blue Bird, Marie | No. 57—Perfumed prod- Do. 
Claire, Eureka, ucts and toiletries. 
Polvana, Rosa 
Clara, Epirus, 
leche de Bel- 
leza Del Dr 
Bodin, Seda, 
Trianon 
Gold-Star, Tri- | No. 77—Medical instru- | Do. 
angle nents and supplies and 
surgical orthopedic ap- 
paratus. 
Universal No. 82—Periodical publi Do. 


cations. 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from the date of 
the third and last printing. 





Date of 


Trade-mark Commodity publica- 


tion 
1942 
Kopak, Sany | Wide range of products Dec. 11 
Tox, Chef 
Jabon Royal Soap (toilet) Do. 
Fluxer Metals used for industrial Do. 
purposes. 
Magsol, Polical- Pharmaceutical specialties Do. 
cio, Panol, Sul- 
fa-Derma, Lo- 
kol 
Fureka Chocolate (foodstuffs) Do. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE 


STATISTICAL DECISIONS 
(Ps. Dae 


Title 15—Commerce 


SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
COMMERCE 


CHAPTER 1—BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


Declarations for Exports 


Section 30.33 (a) Is Amended to Read as 
Follows: 

Sec. 30.33. Declarations for exports 
by railways, ferryboats and vehicles.— 
(a) Any person who delivers merchan- 
dise to any transportation company for 
exportation from the United States to a 
foreign country by rail, ferryboat, or 
vehicle must deliver to the Collector of 
Customs at the port through which the 
merchandise passes into foreign terri- 
tory export declarations in duplicate on 
Commerce Form 7525, showing the kinds, 
quantities, and values of all merchandise 
delivered by him or his agent to such 
carrier for exportation. 


Section 30.38 (a) Is Amended to Read as 
Follows: 

Sec. 30.38. Car manifests; shipper’s 
export declarations.—(a) Upon arrival 
of merchandise for exportation at a bor- 
der port the carrier must deliver to the 
Collector of Customs a car manifest, giv- 
ing marks and numbers, the name of the 
shipper or consignor, description of the 
goods, and the destination thereof. This 
manifest may be the waybill, or a copy 
thereof, or a copy of the manifest pre- 
pared for the foreign customs. The re- 
quired shippers’ export declarations in 
duplicate must be attached to the car 
manifest or waybill when delivered to 
the Collector. 


Section 30.39 Is Amended to Read as 
Follows: 

Sec. 30.39. Exportation by ferry or 
vehicle; shipper’s export declarations. — 
The shipper or his agent must deliver 
shipper’s export declarations in duplicate 
to the customs officer covering all goods 
exported by ferry, wagon, or other vehi- 
cle. The customs officer will retain the 
original declaration and deliver a cer- 
tified duplicate to the shipper, master 
or driver as a permit for the exportation 
of the goods. The driver or person in 
charge of a vehicle will deliver the cer- 
tified duplicate to the customs officer 
when the goods are taken out of the 
country. The master of a ferry will de- 
liver to the customs officer at the close 
of each day all duplicates received dur- 
ing that day, accompanied by a state- 
ment that such duplicate declarations 
cover all goods exported on such ferry 
during that day. 


Sections 30.42 (a), 30.42 (d), and 30.42 
(e) are amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 30.42. Shipments from the in- 
terior for export; shipments or declara- 
tions originating at a port of exporta- 
tion—(a) For goods shipped on a 
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threugh export bill of lading from an 
interior point to a foreign country or toa 
noncontiguous territory of the United 
States, the shipper must prepare and de- 
liver to the carrier the export declara- 
tion in triplicate to accompany the way- 
bill to the seaport, airport, or border 
port of exportation: Provided, however, 
That the export declaration shall be de- 
livered to the carrier in duplicate instead 
of in triplicate for shipments by rail, car, 
ferryboat, or vehicle. 

(d) For shipments to Canada or Mex- 
ico by rail consisting of two or more Cars, 
a separate shipper’s export declaration 
shall be furnished for each car in order 
to avoid possible delay at the border. 

(e) If the shipment originates or the 
shipper’s export declaration is prepared 
at the port of exportation, the shipper 
must deliver the declaration in triplicate 
to the Collector of Customs: Provided, 
however, That the declaration shall be 
delivered in duplicate instead of in tripli- 
cate for shipments by rail, car, ferryboat, 
or vehicle. Collectors shall retain the 
original and indicate on the duplicate 
copy, which is for presentation by the 
shipper to the transportation company 
to be attached to the outward vessel, 
aircraft, or car manifest, that it has been 
verifiied as a copy of the declaration re- 
tained by the Collector. This duplicate 
copy when returned to the Collector shall 
be forwarded by the Collector to the Sec- 
tion of Customs Statistics, Division of 
Foreign Trade Statistics, Bureau of the 
Census, Customhouse, New York, New 
York. In those cases where triplicate 
copies of declarations are required the 
triplicate copy shall be retained by the 
Collector. 


Section 30.43 is amended to read as 


follows: 


Sec. 30.43 Divided shipments—If a 
shipment is divided at the port of exit by 
accident or intention, part being ex- 
ported in one vessel, airplane, or car, and 
part in another, the agent of the carrier 
will note the amount shipped on the 
declaration attached to the vessel, air, or 
car. manifest. Declarations covering 
subsequent shipments must be prepared 
by the carrier’s agent in triplicate for 
shipments by vessel or aircraft or in 
duplicate for shipments by rail, car, fer- 
ryboat, or vehicle from records of the 
previous shipment and be presented to 
the Collector when the remainder is 
shipped. The number of the original 
declaration must be noted on each of the 
copies of the declaration. (R.S. 161, sec. 
4, 32 Stat. 826: 5 U. S. C. 22, 601.) 


WayYNeE C. TAYLOR, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


(F. R. Doc. 43-987; Filed, January 20, 1943; 
11:43 a. m.) 

Published in Federal Register, January 21, 
1943. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 26, 1943: 


No. 432—Current Export Bulletin No. 69. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 69 on the subject 
of multiple commodity applications, as 
follows: 

The list of commodity groupings per- 
mitted to be shown on a single export 
license application form has been re- 
vised and extended. The procedure as 
outlined in Comprehensive Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 10, beginning on page 


REVISED LIST OF RELATED COMMODITY 


. Animals, edible__.-.-.---- 


. All canned meats 


. Animal oils and fats, edible_ aa 
. Dairy products- 


DIG‘ MP whe 


7, ee ees Te. «2s 
9. Other edible animal products : 
10. Hides and skins, raw except furs-_- 
11. Leather.._.-~-. ‘ 

12. Leather_-_ 

13. Leather manufactures. 


14. Furs and manufactures 


15. Animal oils and greases, inedible 


16. Other inedible animals and animal products 


17. Grains and preparations 

18. Fodders and feeds 

19. All dried and fresh vegetables 

20. All canned vegetables 

21. All other vegetable preparations 
22. All fresh fruits 

23. All dried and evaporated fruits 
24. Canned and other fruit preparations 
25. Nuts. 

26. Vegetable oils and fats, edible 

27. Cocoa beans, cocoa, chocolate 

28. Coffee and tea 

29. Molasses, honey, glucose and sirup 


30. Chocolate candy. other candy and confections, n. e. s 
31. All malt sirups and liquors, distilled liquors and wines 
beverages, and 


32. Mineral waters, 
other beverages 

33. All fruit juices. 

34. Rubber, reclaimed and scrap 

35. Rubber footwear and materials 

36. Druggists rubber sundries 

37. Hard rubber goods 

38. Tires and inner tubes 

39. Tire repair materials 


sirups and flavors for 


40. Rubber belts, belting, hose, tubing and packing 


41. Rubber thread 
42. Other rubber and manufactures. 


43. Naval stores 
44. Other gums and resins 
45. Oilseeds 


46. Expressed oils and fats, inedible 


47. Essential or distilled oils and blended, 
mixed perfume-flavor oils. 

48. Vegetable dyeing and raseaeiieas extracts 

49. Seeds except oilseeds_ 


; US. Export Control and 
_ Related Announcements 


. All fresh, frozen, pickled, or - cured meat products 


Hog casings, beef casings, and other casings 


. All fresh dried or cured fish or “fish products. 


compounded, or 
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88 under the title “Export of Related 
Commodities Under One License” re. 
mains in effect. It is emphasized that 
the items grouped on one application 
should be similar as to use and essenti- 
ality in the country of destination. 

No groupings other than shown jn 
this revised list are permitted. Whenever 
additional commodities are included in 
the list of commodities requiring Certi- 
ficates of Necessity (‘see Announcement 
No. 425 in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for January 2, 1943), a separate export 
license application must be filed for each 
such commodity. 


GROUPINGS Schedule B Numbers 


0010.00 through 0019.00 
0020.00 through 0035.00 and 
0040.00 through 0045.00 
0036.15 through 0039.00 
0046.00, 0047.00 and 0049.00 
0050.00 through 0059 
0060.00 through 0069.00 
0070.00 through 0079.98 and 
0090.98 
0084.00 through 0088.98 
. 0092.00 through 0099.00 
0201.00 through 0250.98 
0300.00 through 0303.00 
0307.00 through 0330.00 (except 
0324.00) 0336.00 through 
0359.00 
0304.10 through 0305.20, 0324.00, 
0332.05, 0332.98 
0600.00 through 0699.00 (except 
0680.00) 
0711.00 through 0759.00 
0809.01 through 0858.98 
0900.00 through 0999.98 
1011.00 through 1099.00 
1101.00 through 1199.00 
1201.10 through 1224.00 
1241.00 through 1249.00 
1250.00 through 1259.98 
1302.00 through 1319.90 
1321.00 through 1330.98 
1332.00 through 1350.98 
1374.00 through 1379.98 
1420.00 through 1449.98 
1501.00, 1502.00 and 1503.00 
1511.00 through 1521.05 
1629.00, 1642.00, 1643.00 
1644.00 and 1647.00 
1634.00 through 1637.00 
1701.00 through 1750.00 
1761.00, 1766.00 and 1780.00 


1772.00 through 1779.00 

2011.00 through 2012.98 

2031.00 through 2038.00 

2040.00 and 2042.00 

2053.00 through 2059.00 

2060.00 through 2067.00 

2014.00, 2069.05, 2069.98 and 
2084.00 

2085.00 through 2093.00 

2095.10 and 2095.20 

2016.00, 2017.00, 2043.00 
through 2049.00, 2098.00 and 
2099.90 

2110.00 through 2118.00 

2180.00 through 2189 98 

2210.00 through 222098 (ex- 
cept hempseed 2220.20) 

2230.00 through 2249.98 (e%- 
cept 2249.01) 

2268.00 through 2280.00 


2311.00 through 2339.98 
2401.00 through 2468.90 





943 





and 
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REVISED LIST OF RELATED COMMODITY GROUPINGS— 


50. 


51. 
52. 
53. 


54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 
60. 


61. 
62. 


65. 
67. 


69. 
70. 


100 
101. 


102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 
107, 
108. 


109, 
110. 
lll, 


112. 
113. 
114. 
115, 
116. 


117, 
118. 


. Wool manufactures 
. Wool wearing apparel 


. Silk manufactures 


. Miscellaneous textile products_ ---_- 
. Wood, unmanufactured 
. Sawmill products_-_-..----- esl gic oh uta taste aici dy ap arta 
Pan i oo nhs ala gl sete a a eaenee 
. Cork manufactures__-- 
. Paper base stocks 


. Paper and manufactures 
. Coal and related fuels 

. Petroleum and products 
. Stone, hydraulic cement, 
. Glass and glass products 
. Clay and clay products 
. Diamonds, diamond dust, and diamond grinding wheels_- 


5. Graphite 


Continued 


Nursery and greenhouse stock 
ObRHCO Gnd MARUIACUIOE noon ints kame wnsnncia ses 
Miscellaneous vegetable products___.......-...-----..---- 
All cotton rags, batting, and mill waste 
WeNCCOth SNUG ae. 2Oh ae dy Ska ed hantcinls oc apteonwnaceniy 
RN MONEE NNT a ic a ate pr ca ek od ke hh ghey wm aah na kon ae We phe eeee 
Cotton thread twine, cordage and rope 
PEG TARE kdcecnctbukenaonks genie td thGdwcwennetwanled 
Cotton duck 


Cotton wearing apparel 


Cotton bags and canvas articles____.-___-_- 


All other cotton manufactures__________-_ 


Wool. 


ne Ne ncn iki ocs errno Wd db te wk Sno Geen 


All piece goods of rayon, nylon, and other synthetic 
textiles. 


. All wearing apparel of rayon, nylon, and other synthetic 


textiles (also See No. 70). 
Ribbons, braids, fringes, and narrow trimmings 
Cotton, wool, or rayon wearing apparel 


| 6 ee 


and lime. 


Carbon and gr raphite ¢ electrodes_. 
Mica_--- ‘ 


. Cryolite 


Other nonmetallic minerals, 
86, 87, and 88. 

Iron and steel advanced manufactures, except those in 

group No. 91 


except groupings 84, 85, 


. Tools. 


. Aluminum_. i 
. Aluminum manufactures 

. Copper 

. Brass and bronze_ 
. Lead_ 

; aon... 


, enc... 


. Platinum and allied metals___ 


Silverware, solid or plated_ 
Electrical apparatus, except batteries_ 


0 a ae ee ae ee 
Portable electric tools and parts__ 
Electric refrigerators and parts 
Electrical appliances, except lamps- - - 


meectrie incandescent lamps... co oo cst nce 
X-ray and other therapeutic apparatus and parts___-__--_- 
Radio receiving sets, parts and accessories, except tubes___ 


Telegraph and telephone apparatus and parts_____-__--_- 
emer electrical anparatus........- 2... 2st ce cncs. se 
Power generating machinery and parts___________--_--_-_- 
Construction and conveying machinery----- 
Mining and quarrying machinery. 
Well and refining machinery-_--__- 
Pumping equipment-_---- 

Power-driven metalworking machinery_- 


Textile machinery and parts-_- 
Sewing machines and parts_- 


. 5409.05, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Schedule B Numbers—Con. 


2535.00 through 2599.98 

2601.00 through 2629.00 

2811.00 through 2999.98 

3008.00 through 3010.60 

3011.10 and 3011.20 

3012.00 through 3013.20 

3015.00 through 3018.00 

3020.00 and 3021.00 

3022.00, 3025.00, 3026.00 and 
3062.00 

3090.00 through 3129.00 (also 
see No. 70) 

3191.10 through 3196.00 

3031.10 through 3033.20 

3036.00 through 3061.00 

3067.00 through 3089.50 

3140.00 through 
3199.00, and 3210.00 

3622.00 through 3633.00 

3642.00 through 3666.01 

3675.00 through 3681.00 (also 
see No. 70) 

3690.50 through 3699.00 

3710.00 through 3799.00 

3845.00 through 3849.90 


3189.00, 


3852.00 through 3857.70 


3858.10 through 3858.58 
3090.00 through 3129.00 
3675.00 through 3681.00 
3852.00 through 3857.70 
3901.00 through 3999.00 
4001.00 through 4039.00 
4060.00 through 4159.00 
4201.10 through 4299.00 
4302.00 through 4309.98 
4600.00 and 4690.00 through 
4699.98 
4601.00 through 4619.00 


_ 4711.00 through 4799.00 


5001.00 through 5004.00 
5011.03 through 5059.00 
5101.00 through 5171.00 
5212.00 through 5299.00 
5303.00 through 5379.98 

5409.10, 5990.05 and 
5990.98 


5472.01 and 5472.98 
5473.01 and 5473.05 
5510.00 and 5512.00 
5960.10 and 5960.15 
5405.00 through 5990.98 


6112.00 through 6209.98 (except 
6147.05 and 6152.85) 

6154.43 through 6156.05 

6167.43 and 6168.43 

6169.43 and 6178.90 through 
6178.95 

6300.00 through 6305.00 

6307.00 through 6309.98 

6401.00 through 6439.98 

6440.00 through 6479.98 

6507.00 through 6515.98 

6565.01 through 6565.98 (except 

6565.08) 

6571.00 through 6572.09 

6568.00 through 6589.98 

6920.00 through 6929.98 

6955.00 through 6959.00 

7000.05 through 7055.98 (except 
7013.00 through 7018.00) and 
7099.95 

7013.00 through 7018.00 

7056.05, 7056.98 and 7099.94 

7057.00, 7058.00 and 7059.00 

7060.00 through 7073.98 (except 
7063.05 through 7065.55) 

1063.05 through 7065.55 

7075.10 through 7075.90 

1077.05, 7077.98. and 7079.01 
through 7081.98 

7082.00 through 7087.00 

7094.15 through 7099.18 

7111.00 through 7163.00 (except 
7143.00) 

7201.00 through 7291.00 

7305.00 through 7339.00 

7342.00 through 7350.00 

7355.05 through 7369.98 

7400.00 through 7485.98 (except 
7455.03 and 7485.12) 

7500.00 through 7549.00 

7551.00 through 7553.98 
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No. 433—Declaration of Non-Azis Origin 
of Exports Required—Customs Reg- 
ulation. 


To implement the restriction by the 
Board of Economic Warfare, on exports 
of products bearing trade-marks, etc., of 
Axis or Axis-controlled nations, or bear- 
ing the name of a person or firm on the 
“Proclaimed List of Blocked Nationals” 
(Current Export Bulletin No. 57), the 
Commissioner of Customs will require, on 
a separate sheet, a certificate to be 
affixed to the Shippers Export Declara- 
tion. This certificate must accompany 
each shipment which is not covered by 
General License GUS or for personal bag- 
gage, an Unlimited License or a special 
license “WP” or “SP” and must be in the 
following form: 

I hereby certify that this shipment does not 
contain any article or material bearing a 
trade-mark, trade name, brand, label, or other 
mark indicating manufacture or processing 
in Japan, Germany, Italy, or any other coun- 
try with which the United States is at war, 
or by, or bearing the name of, a person or 
firm whose name appears on the “Proclaimed 
List of Certain Blocked Nationals” or the sup- 
plements thereto, unless covered by individ- 
ual license specifically stating that it bears 
such mark, name, brand, or label. 


(Shipper or shipper’s accredited 
agent) 


The certificate must be signed but may 
be mimeographed if desired. 


No. 434.—Examination of Diamonds and 
Tools Incorporating Industrial Dia- 
monds for Export—Customs Regu- 
lations. 


To enable Collectors of Customs to 
carry out the examination (by the near- 
est collector) of diamonds and tools in- 
corporating industrial diamonds as 
specified by the Board of Economic War- 
fare in Current Controls Builetin No. 54, 
the Commissioner of Customs has issued 
the following regulations which must be 
fulfilled for all shipments of such prod- 
ucts, irrespective of the means by which 
exportation is to be accomplished. 


(1) Submission of Shipment by Exporter and 
Examination. 


Every such shipment shall be submitted 
by the exporter to the nearest collector for 
examination and shall be accompanied by the 
individual export control license and a ship- 
per’s export declaration (Form 7525). After 
checking the names of the ultimate and. 
intermediate consignees against the Pro- 
claimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, 
the shipment, the export license, and the 
shipper’s export declaration shall be referred 
to the appraiser who shall examine the mer- 
chandise and, if it be found to agree with the 
license, he shall seal the shipment with a 
customs seal and stamp or endorse on the 
outside thereof, and on each copy of the 
declaration, the following legend: 

UO. BQ sis oinviticeentegea acon 
Name of Port 

Contents verified in accordance with Board 
of Economic Warfare Bulletin No. 54 and 
found to agree with license as to quantity, 
weight, and description, and not to contain 
inflammable or explosive articles. 

Appraiser’s Office 


Date 

Thereupon the shipment, license, and decla- 
ration shall be returned to the collector. 
Customs Form 3413, properly modified and 
signed by the exporter, shall be affixed to the 
outer covering of the shipment. 

If the shipment is to be made by mail and 
consists of only a portion of the quantity 
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REVISED LIST OF RELATED COMMODITY GROUPINGS— 


Continued Schedule B Numbers—Con. 
119. Cream separators and other dairy equipment_-_--~------- 7592.00 and 7593.00 
EEE ESE ee _.. 7612.00 and 7619.00 
ITS 7631.00 through 7639.00 
122. Refrigerating equipment-_--_-__._.-.....-.------ shiiteak 7652.00 through 7654.00 
123. Ball and roiler bearings and parts__-_...---------- __.... 7691.00 through 7693.00 
ee ; 7704.00 through 7706.00 
OT ee _. 7737.00 and 7738.00 
126. Industrial furnaces other than electric__-_-------------- 7750.22 and 7750.25 
NE EE ee eee eee = ___.__... 7752.00 through 7779.00 
128. Printing and bookbinding machinery_--------.---------. 7790.00 through 7795.00 
129. Agricultural machinery and implements-_-_-----~--------- 7800.00 through 7870.00 
7879.00 through 7899.98 
130. Motor trucks, busses and chassis (new) ------------- __... 7901.01 through 7904.68 
131. Passenger cars and chassis (new) ---------------------- 7907.00 through 7910.00 
132. Automotive parts and accessories_--_-._----------------- 7913.00 through 7927.00 
133. Automobile service equipment_-____--__-_------ ________. 7934.00 through 7936.00 
Bo EE Ee eee a 7945.05 through 7945.98 
135. Aircraft engine parts and accessories___..--..-.--------- 7947.05 and 7947.98 
136. Aircraft instruments and parts__-_.....-.-------------- 7948.01 through 7948.98 
137. Internal combustion marine engines and parts__-_-_- __.. 7957.00, 7959.00 and 7159.00 
Cg Eee ee 7960.00 through 7969.00 
139. Coal-tar products, except commodities requiring a Cer- 8005.00 through 8069.98 
tificate of Necessity. 
140. Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, except com- 8113.00 through 8180.98 
modities requiring a Certificate of Necessity. 
141. Chemical specialties, except commodities requiring a Cer- 8200.00 through 8299.90 
tificate of Necessity. 
142. Industrial chemicals, except commodities requiring a Cer- 8300.00 through 8398.98 
tificate of Necessity. 
143. Pigments, paints, and varnishes-------~----------------- 8401.00 through 8442.00 
144. Fertilizers and fertilizing materials___._.-_------ ; 8509.03 through 8551.98 
145. Explosives, fuses, etc_-.--.------ ; _ e 8604.00 through 8629.00 
146. Soap and toilet preparations_-_-_------------ anew 8710.00 through 8770.00 
147. Cameras, projectors, and other photographic equipment 9000.00 through 9112.00 and 
9140.00 
I ne einen neeannane Shebas Bnrougn 919601 
149. Ophthalmic lenses, sun or glare glasses and sun goggles, 9142.00 through 9143.98 
mica spectacles or eyeglasses and other spectacles, eye 
glasses, goggles, lenses, n. e. s. and frames__---------- 
150. Lenses, not fitted to instruments, binoculars microscopes 9147.00 through 9149.50 and 
and accessories, and other optical goods. 9149.98 
151. Dental: surgical and medical instruments, teeth, precious 9150.00 through 9158 00 
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metal for dentistry, dental office equipment and other 


dental supplies, n. e. s. 
152. Military equipment, 
optical elements. 


153. Surveying and engineering instruments, equipment and 
optical 


parts ,including instruments with 


a. @. 6.3. 


ES a 


155. Miscellaneous office supplies__----- 


156. Toys, athletic and sporting goods___----~-- — 
157. Firearms, ammunition and fireworks, except commodities 


requiring white licenses. 


158. Books, maps, pictures, and other printed matter (May be 


grouped unless Technical Data). 
1S: Clocks and wetene........_.........--..- 


eS ee REL eee 


161. Buttons and button parts__-_------------- 


162. Composition roofing--- 


163. Lamps and illuminating devices, except electric__----- 
164. Toothbrushes, toilet brushes, and household brushes 
166. Geaackers’ erticies........__.........--...--- 
166. Coin-operated machines, except musical _- - 
167. Commodities exported for relief or charity-_- 


apparatus, and parts, 


containing 9159.01 through 9159.79 
9160.11 through 9160.29 
systems, 


9211.00 through 9297.00 
9301.00 through 9399.00 
9400.00 through 9450.00 
9470.03 through 9497.98 


9510.00 through 9569.98 


9570.00 through 9589.00 (except 
9581.00) 

9693.00 through 9699.00 

9711.00 through 9713.00 

9693.00 through 9699.00 

9791.00 through 9799.00 

9822.00, 9824.00. and 9826.1 


Seater 9828.00 and 9829.00 


9871.00 and 9872.00 
9998.1 through -9998.90 





licensed for exportation, a copy of the license 
shall be made and retained or other suitable 
record kept for use in connection with future 
partial shipments made against the license. 


(2) Mail Shipments—Delivery to Postmaster 
After Examination. 


A customs officer shall accompany the ex- 
porter to the Post Office where the shipment, 
license, and one copy of the shipper’s export 
declaration shall be delivered to the post- 
master and the mailing of the shipment veri- 
fied by the officer. The exporter shall obtain 
and furnish a properly executed Certificate of 
Mailing on Post Office Form 2965, which form 
shall be affixed to the duplicate copy of the 
shipper’s export declaration on which the 
officer shall make a return over his signature 
as to delivery and mailing under customs 
supervision. 


(3) Shipments To Be Exported Otherwise 
Than by Mail or Freight After Examina- 
tion. 

Shipments to be exported by express, in- 
cluding air express, shall be accompanied by 

a customs officer to the office of the express 


agency or airline, as the case may be, where 
they will be delivered by the exporter who 
shall obtain from the carrier a receipt, which 
shall be given to the officer by whom it shall 
be affixed to the shipper’s export declaration 
or the quadruplicate copy thereof, as may 
be required, on which a return of the delivery 
under customs supervision shall be made to 
complete the record of the transaction 


(4) (a) Freight Shipments Intended for Er- 
portation by Rail or Vessel at the Port of 
Examination 


Shipments to be exported by rail shall be 
accompanied by a customs officer to the 
freight office where delivery shall be made 
by the exporter and where a receipt shall be 
obtained by him from the carrier and de- 
livered to the Officer, who shall affix the 
receipt to the shipper’s export declaration, 
on which he shall make his return. 

Shipments to be exported by vessel shall be 
accompanied by an officer to the pier office of 
the steamship company, or other jproper 
place, where delivery shall be made by the 
exporter who shall obtain from the carrier a 
receipt, which shall be affixed by the officer 
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to the shipper’s export declaration, on which 
his return shall be made. 

(b) At Other Ports——The procedure pre. 
scribed in. (a) above shall be followed in re. 
spect of every freight shipment intended for 
exportation at a port other than the One at 
which the examination is made. 


(5) Shipper’s Export Declaration 
ing of. 

Whenever exportation of any shipment igs 
to be accomplished otherwise than by maj} 
at a port other than that of examination 
the collector at whose port the merchandise 
is examined shall forward the shipper’s ex. 
port declaration, in triplicate, to the port of 
exportation immediately, and by air mail jf 
necessary, after delivery of the shipment for 
transportation. 


Forward. 


(6) Treatment at Ports of Exportation of 
Shipments Examined at Other Ports and 
Made Otherwise Than by Mail. 


If the cord and seal are intact, and the 
package and shipper’s export declaration bear 
the proper notation stamped or endorsed 
thereon at the port of examination, exporta- 
tion shall be permitted without further exam. 
ination and a return as to exportation shal] 
be made on the shipper’s export declaration, 


(7) Shipments Entered for Immediate Ezpor.- 
tation or Transportation and Exportation. 


(a) When Exportation is made under Gen- 
eral License.—If exportation of the shipment 
is to be accomplished by vessel or rail under 
general license there shall not be any change 
from the present procedure 

If the shipment is to be exported by mail 
under general license, the customs employee 
passing the entry will note and initial the 
entry number, the general license symbol 
and the statement “No further examination 
necessary"’ on Form 3413, signed and pre- 
sented by the exporter, which form shall be 
affixed by the customs employee to the pack- 
age before it is deposited in the mail. 

(b) When Exrportation is to be Made Un- 
der Individual License—Shipments covered 
by individual licenses and entered for im- 
mediate exportation or transportation and 
exportation must be examined at the 
port of arrival and in the same manner as if 
they were of domestic origin. In connection 
with such shipments, the exporter shall pre- 
sent to the collector his license, two copies 
of customs Form 7500-A, and two copies of 
Form 3499. 

One copy of Form 7500—A shall be signed 
and returned to the exporter for presentation 
to the discharging officer for transfer to the 
appraiser's stores. One copy of Form 3499 
shall be signed and forwarded, together with 
the license, to the appraiser, who will report 
his findings on the reverse side of the form. 
If the merchandise agrees with the license 
he shall stamp or endorse the shipment as 
prescribed in numbered paragraph (1) herein, 
and return the form and the license to the 
collector 

Thereupon the entry shall be passed and 
delivery of the shipment shall be taken from 
the appraiser's stores in the usual customs 
manner and shall be accompanied by an 
officer to the shipping point where delivery is 
to be made. If the shipment is mailed the 
licensé shall be delivered to the postmaster. 

The duplicate copies of Forms 7500—A and 
3499 shall be retained as a record of the 
transaction 

Shipments subject to individual licenses 
arriving at ports of exportation covered by 
transportation and exportation entries shall 
be handled in accordance with existing regu- 
lations and shall be permitted to go forward 
without examination for export control pure 
poses if they bear the notation stamped or 
endorsed thereon indicating examination by 
the appraiser at the port of first arrival. 


(8) Unexamined Shipments from Inland of 
Other Points. : 

If, in the case of any unexamined ship- 

ment not covered by general license arriv- 

ing at a port of exportation otherwise than 

by mail, it is apparent that the failure to 

submit the shipment to the nearest collector 
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of customs for examination was due to lack 
of knowledge of the requirement, the package 
may be submitted to the appraiser for exami- 
nation and, if found to be properly licensed, 
it may be handled ir. the mayiner prescribed 
herein for such shipments when delivered to 
the nearest collector. 


(9) Spot Examinations of Shipments Made 
Under General License. 


The collector shall cause spot examinations 
to be made by the appraiser of shipments of 
diamonds and diamond products offered for 
exportation under general license otherwise 
than by mail to determine whether or not 
the merchandise contained therein is ac- 
tually covered by general license. 

This basic procedure may be supplemented 
to meet varying conditions. 





Henry Chalmers.—Born in New York 
City. Educated in the public schools 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., Cornell University 
(A. B. 1914, A. M. 1914), and Brookings 
Graduate School of Economics (Ph. D. 
1928). Prior to joining the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on September 1, 1921, 
he was assistant to the export manager 
of the Bear Mill Manufacturing Co., New 
York, converters of cotton and silk 
goods; and special expert with the 
United States Tariff Commission, en- 
gaged in industrial and commercial in- 
vestigation here and abroad, specializ- 
ing in textiles. Served as Chief of the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, from 
1921 up to its dissolution in the reorgani- 
zation of 1941. Now serving as Con- 
sultant on Commercial Policy. On spe- 
cial mission to Japan for investigation of 
industrial and competitive conditions, 
1919-20. Made survey of tariff and com- 
mercial-policy situation in principal 
countries of Europe, 1923. Has served on 
various official United States delegations 
to international conferences, including: 
International Customs Conference, Ge- 
neva, 1923; Mexican-American Confer- 
ence for Suppression of Smuggling, 
Washington, 1926; World Economic Con- 
ference, Geneva, 1927; Pan-American 
Conference on Consular Procedure (Sec.- 
Gen.), Washington, 1927; International 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 
London, 1933. Author of numerous 
governmental publications, and frequent 
contributor to economic and commercial 
periodicals, American and foreign. 

David Fellman.—Born December 6, 
1910. Educated in public schools, Man- 
chester, N. H. B.S. degree in Economics, 
University of New Hampshire, 1934. 
Served 1934—35, as student trainee in so- 
cial work, Federal Transient Bureau. 
Worked as Claims Examiner, Retirement 
Claims Division, Railroad Retirement 
Board, Washington, D. C., 1936-42. 
Joined Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, April 1942, and was assigned 
to the British Empire Unit. 

Elliott S. Hanson.—Born in Chicago, 
April 1893. Business career started as an 
office boy with the United States Steel 
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Corporation; has been with that corpo- 
ration, its branches and _ affiliates, 
through much of his business career; 
also with the American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation, American International 
Corporation, etc. Has spent a number 
of years in South America, as manager 
for west-coast territory; business has 
taken him into most of the Latin Amer- 
ican republics; speaks fluent Spanish. 
Organized and had charge of the United 
States Steel exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair. Initiated, and acted as 
business manager for, the magazine 
United States Steel. Has devoted much 
effort to development of realistic meth- 
ods for creating good will among the 
Good Neighbor republics. 





Mexican Trade Trainees in U. S. 
“Earn As They Learn” 
(Continued from p. 10) 


Eduardo Villasenor, director of the Bank 
of Mexico and chairman of the Mexican 
National Commission of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Commission; and 
Carlos Ramirez Ulloa, executive presi- 
dent of the Federal Electrical Commis- 
sion of Mexico. The secretary of this 
committee is Victor L. Urquidi. 


Objectives and Requirements 


The objective of the program is to 
establish a uniform procedure through 
which worthy young men of the other 
Americas may come to the United States 
for the type of vocational training most 
needed in the economic development of 
their homeland. Selection of the candi- 
dates is strictly on the basis of merit. 

The applicant must be between 18 and 
28 years of age, be able to paSs a physi- 
cal examination, and have a good work- 
ing knowledge of the English language. 
Preference is given to those who have 
had technical, engineering, scientific, 
economic, commercial, or agricultural 
education or a background of manifest 
aptitude in one of these fields. 

The applicant is made to understand 
that the training will be of a strictly 
practical nature with much manual la- 
bor in actual operations on an equal 
basis with young North Americans en- 
gaged in the same work. 


Procedure in U. S. 


Those receiving scholarship awards 
are brought to the United States without 
cost to themselves. They are given an 
orientation course of training in Wash- 
ington (with expenses paid) before going 
to work. 

At the conclusion of this course the 
young man is placed with some United 
States concern for a period of from 1 to 
2 years, where he receives compensation 
while learning and working. His prog- 
ress is closely supervised by the Inter- 
American Training Administration, 
which administers the Trade Scholar- 
ship Program. 

During the young man’s industrial 
training period, he is expected to live on 
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the compensation that he receives from 
the firm by which he is employed. 

At the end of the training period he 
is returned to his country; his traveling 
expenses are paid. 

Before departure for his home, he re- 
ceives a certificate indicating the range 
of his accomplishments in his particular 
field. 


Varied Industries Cooperate 


Among the United States industries 
that are cooperating in the training pro- 
gram are mining, petroleum, tanning, in- 
dustrial chemicals, rubber, air condition- 
ing, road-building machinery, hydraulic 
construction, telephone, communica- 
tions, cheese making, textiles, vegetable 
oils, glass, railroad mechanics, banking, 
and stock breeding. 

American industry is giving the train- 
ing program its enthusiastic support, and 
many firms that have no direct interest 
in the Latin American field are taking 
trainees into their organizations. 

The National Foreign Trade Council, 
the Pan American Society, the Y. M. C. 
A., Rotary International, and many other 
organizations have given the training 
program their endorsement and support. 


Typical Instances of Benefits 


It is difficult to characterize a typical 
trainee, but all may be described as 
united by the common denominator of a 
willingness to work and an earnest deter- 
mination to make every minute of the 
training count. 

One might find Juan Gonzales, a me- 
chanical genius who is just “crazy about 
engines,” especially airplane engines. He 
will be sent to an airplane plant and will 
spend 2 years moving from department 
to department. 

Jose Blanco, let us say, is the son of a 
rancher and is interested in stockbreed- 
ing and genetics. He therefore will 
spend a short time at the United States 
Experiment Station at Beltsville, Md., 
after which he will be sent to one of the 
large western ranches. 

Pedro Montero might be a young in- 
dustrial engineer who thinks his country 
should be able to make its own tires. He 
will go to Akron, Ohio, and work for 2 
years in the various departments of one 
of the big rubber factories. 

One episode shows what the other 
Americas think about this training pro- 
gram. When the newspapers of one 
country carried the announcement that 
some young men from that republic 
would be sent to the United States for 
technical training, a line was formed 
before the office of the selection-commit- 
tee chairman before daylight the next 
morning. 





As a result of successful tests of alunite 
deposits at Lake Campion, in Western 
Australia, development is to be under- 
taken by the Government, the British 
press reports. It is expected that one- 
third of the Commonwealth’s potash re- 
quirements will be provided from these 
deposits. 


| 
| 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 





Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of States Bulletin, 
January 16, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The January 16 issue 
contains these articles: 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF: 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 
Continuation of Relief Work by Pri- 
vate Organizations. 


Address by Assistant Secretary Berle. 


GERMAN ACTION WITH RESPECT TO 
AMERICAN GROUP AT LOURDES, 
FRANCE. 


DECLARATION OF WAR BY IRAQ 
AGAINST THE AXIS POWERS. 


ADDRESS BY FRANCIS B. SAYRE. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMER- 
ICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN. 


REPLIES TO THE CHRISTMAS MES- 
SAGE TO THE ARMED FORCES OF 
OUR ALLIES. 


PROCLAIMED LIST, CUMULATIVE 
SUPPLEMENT 3 TO REVISION IV. 


LEND-LEASE AID TO LIBERIA. 


TREATY WITH CHINA FOR RELIN- 
QUISHMENT OF EXTRATERRI- 
TORIAL RIGHTS IN CHINA. 


DEATH OF GENERAL JUSTO OF AR- 
GENTINA. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES ON MUSIC 
AND ART FOR 1942-43. 


CREATION OF THE DIVISIONS OF PO- 
LITICAL STUDIES AND OF ECO- 
NOMIC STUDIES. 


STAFF OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN 
RELIEF AND REHABILITATION OP- 
ERATIONS. 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE SPECIAL AS- 
SISTANT IN CHARGE OF THE OF- 
FICE OF FOREIGN TERRITORIES. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS, 
COMMITTEES, BOARDS, ETC., CON- 
CERNED WITH THE WAR. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Other Publications 


FOREIGN COMMERCE YEARBOOK, 
1939. U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 1942. 322 pp. Price, $1. Contin- 
ues this series of summaries of principal 
economic Statistics of foreign countries 
after a considerable lapse of time, the 
1938 issue having appeared early in 1940. 
Contains statistics for 1938 and 1939 ex- 
cept for countries which suspended pub- 
lication of such statistics at the outbreak 
of the present war. In the latter case, 
data for the available portion of the year 
1939 have been included (notably for 
Germany, Italy, and France). 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


PEACE AND WAR—UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY, 1931-1941. U. S. 
Department of State. 1942. 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. An introduction to a 
collection of documents concerning the 
foreign relations of the United States 
during the fateful decade 1931-41. This 
book and the collection of documents, 
in process of publication, present a rec- 
ord of policies and acts by which the 
United States sought to promote condi- 
tions of peace and world order and to 
meet the world-wide dangers resulting 
from Japanese, German, and Italian ag- 
gression as those dangers arose. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


EUROPE, RUSSIA, AND THE FU- 
TURE. G. D. Cole. 1942. 233 pp. 
Price, $2. Discusses the question as to 
what we must do now that both the 
British and American Governments have 
pledged the fullest possible support to 
the Soviet Union. Included in the sub- 
jects discussed are socialism and the 
Soviet Union; capitalism and the Nazis; 
can Europe go back to capitalism?; 
European trade and empire; the shape 
of the New Europe; Germany in the 
New Europe; the essentials of democ- 
racy; and many others. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DESIGN FOR POWER. Frederick L. 
Schuman; maps by George D. Brodsky. 
1942. 324 pp. Price, $3.50. Presents a 
history of the rise of dictatorships and 
their drive toward world conquest. Sur- 
veys and interprets events of history 
from the invasion of Manchuria to the 
invasion of Ethiopia, and through the 
Spanish Civil War, the invasion of Po- 
land, Norway, and the Low Countries, to 
events of the immediate past, including 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. Outlines 
the economic, social, and political forces 
that have produced a second world con- 
flict in a single generation. Analyzes our 
part in the world struggle and tells what 
we must do in conjunction with our allies 
to achieve victory. Illustrated with maps 
throughout. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE ECONOMIC PATTERN OF 
WORLD POPULATION. J.B. Condliffe. 
1943. 54 pp. Price, 25 cents. Describes 
the pattern of human resources upon 
which plans for post-war reorganization 
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must be based, including a summary and 
analysis of the known facts about world 7 
population and its regional distribution, % 

Available from: National Planning 
Association, 800 21st Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STEEL CAR. 
TEL. Ervin Hexner. 1943. 339 pp, 
Price, $6. Examines the cartel concept 
and traces the development of the In. 
ternational Steel Cartel, describing the 
structure of the ISC and some of its 
methods of operation during the periog 
of its most extensive development. Un. 
derlying political ideas are covered, along 
with the interaction of politics and 
economics. Chapters are included on 
American participation in the Interna- 
tional Steel Cartel, and on the author’s 
conclusions concerning the _ potential 
position of international cartels in the 
future world order. Includes statistical] 
data on steel production, steel exports, 
and world steel prices for the last 29 
years, also texts of important stee] J 
agreements. 

Available from: The University of 
North Carolina Press, Durham, N. C. 


LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY OF THE * 
PAPER AND ALLIED TRADES—1943, ” 
Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc. 1942, 
1,208 pp. Price, $7.50. Lists paper and” 
pulp mills in the United States by States, | 
in Canada by Provinces, and in Cuba, 
Mexico, and South America. Includes 
classified lists of paper, pulp, and fiber” 
mills in the United States and Canada; % 
lists of paper-specialities manufacturers; 
glazed, coated-paper, and board manu. © 
facturers in the United States and Can- 
ada; general paper merchants in the | 
United States and Canada; lists of water. © 
marks and brands used in American® 
paper trade; trade associations, with 
names of officers; manufacturers off 
equipment and supplies; and other 
comparable data. ; 

Available from: Lockwood Trade Jour 
nal Co., Inc., 15 W. 47th Street, News 
York, N. Y. 3 
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